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PROMISING INNOVATIONS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
I. L. KANDEL 


In the Educational Forum 


ue history of secondary educa- 
tion in the United States since 1890 
has been one of constant unrest. The 
criticisms have centered in the main 
upon the domination of college en- 
trance requirements, the curriculum, 
and standards of attainment and 
quality. The contention of the Com- 
mittee of Ten in 1893 and the Com- 
mittee on College Entrance Require- 
ments that subjects acceptable for 
college entrance were equally good 
for the education of those who had 
no intention of proceeding to college 
was soon shown to be unsound. The 
basis upon which this solution was 
offered, mental discipline, was al- 
ready beginning to be questioned 
and soon after was definitely dis- 
proved. All that was left of the 
recommendations of the committees, 
was the quantitative principle that 
any subject is equivalent to any other 
subject competently taught for the 
same length of time. This brought 
into practical operation the quanti- 
tative organization of the curriculum 
on the basis of units, points, and 
credits. 

With rapidly mounting enrol- 
ments, the practical situation of 


elimination and mortality, and the 
results of the new psychological 
studies of individual differences 
pointed to the need of better adapta- 
tion of the curriculum offerings to 
the abilities and interests of the stu- 
dents. The result, however, was not, 
as the situation demanded, a revision 
and reconstruction of the philosophy 
of secondary education, but a more 
literal interpretation of the quanti- 
tative measure of secondary educa- 
tion than had been intended by the 
committees which had recommended 
it. New subjects were added on the 
assumption that all subjects taught 
for the same length of time were 
equal. Two principles now coalesced: 
all boys and girls were to be given 
a chance to use their right to equality 
of educational opportunity, and a 
high school education was to consist 
of 14 to 16 units of subjects equiva- 
lent in value because they were 
taught for the same length of time. 

Never has there been foisted upon 
education as barren and empty a 
standard of educational values as 
that which measures education in 
terms of units and credits. This 
measure has had the effect of destroy- 
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ing educational values and opened 
the doors to a heterogeneous offering 
of subjects and courses which by no 
stretch of the imagination could be 
described as equivalent except in 
terms of exposure, Instead of liber- 
ating the high schools, this measure 
put them into a straight-jacket. In- 
stead of facilitating the mastery of 
a field of knowledge, it exposed the 
pupils to a variety of fields, with 
resulting superficiality. The Ameri- 
can student is surely not to be blamed 
for the results of a system of dis- 
jointed instalments. He can always 
prove that he “‘has had a subject’’ by 
reference to his certificate of units; 
as the colleges subsequently dis- 
covered, he does not burden him- 
self with intellectual baggage which 
is recorded in his account with the 
registrar. 

The unit, and not the attainment 
in a subject, is the measure of ac- 
complishment. The standard of ac- 
complishment is what each teacher 
in the light of his own judgment 
determines. The unit system has 
meant an absence of coherence of 
courses, of continuity of subjects, and 
of genuinely educational standards. 

The attempt to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities by an extrinsic 
quantitative measure, however well- 
intentioned when proposed, has re- 
sulted in the confusion of equality 
with identity. Obsessed by the fear 
of introducing any measure that 
might be interpreted as selection, ad- 
ministrators and theorists, fully 
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aware of the facts of individual dif- 
ferences, have refused to follow the 
logic of the situation. 

Because the word selection does 
have an undesirable connotation I 
prefer to use Dr. Thorndike’s phrase 
“distribution of education.” The ac- 
ceptance of the principle of distri- 
bution of education would substitute 
something positive in place of the 
negative selection which has been 
characteristic of most high schools; 
it would put into its proper place 
of importance the function of edu- 
cational guidance; it would substi- 
tute integrated, coherent curriculums 
for haphazard collections of units 
and courses. 

The idea, like most good and 
sound ideas in education, is not new. 
As far back as 1892 Charles W. 
Eliot had stressed the vital impor- 
tance of adapting education to the 
abilities of the students. But though 
the notion of individual differences 
is not new, for the first time in the 
recent history of American education 
the logic of individual differences is 
being followed; for the first time 
educators are beginning to discuss 
the necessity for selection within the 
secondary schools. 

For the first time our schools are 
in a position to give real meaning to 
educational guidance which until re- 
cently has been haphazard and em- 
pirical. If our task is to give each 
student opportunities from which he 
can most profit, the adoption of sys- 
tematic guidance is imperative, 
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The development of new instru- 
ments has made guidance possible in 
ways that have before been impossi- 
ble. The new instruments, which 
would be as ineffective as the tradi- 
tional examinations if not used 
systematically and continuously, are: 
the cumulative record card, the stand- 
ardized objective achievement test, 
and the psychological or aptitude 
test. The sense in which these instru- 
ments are new is that they are fre- 
quently applied and renewed, and 
the recorded results constantly em- 
ployed not as records of attainment 
but as the basis of diagnostic coun- 
seling. A sound system of guidance 
involves: (1) the maintenance of 
cumulative records giving as detailed 
information as possible on each stu- 
dent’s personal background, char- 
acteristics, interests, school grades, 
and his results on objective tests; 
(2) annual testing with standardized 
achievement tests and other tests of 
traits and vocational interests; and 
(3) adequate counseling by a quali- 
fied counselor. 

Educational guidance is the first 
step in correcting many of the evils 
that come from maladjustment of 
curriculums and is in turn a guide 
to desirable curriculums. 

The development and use of 


standardized tests should help to cor- 
rect the second defect in secondary 
education—the absence of stand- 
ards. The various current objections 
to the testing movement do not in- 
validate the only feasible measure 
for developing recognizable stand- 
ards in American secondary educa- 
tion. The leaders in the movement 
make no claim to measure all desir- 
able educational outcomes by means 
of tests. There is in fact universal 
recognition that there is no single 
valid measure of education and that 
the nearest approach that can be 
made is through the assembly of as 
varied information as possible in the 
form of a cumulative record. 

The third defect in American 
secondary education, the organization 
of the curriculum on a quantitative 
basis of units, is beginning to be 
attacked with considerable promise 
of success. The Pennsylvania Study, 
which will stand out in history as a 
landmark, started with the theory 
that the existing organization in 
terms of units defeated the acquisi- 
tion by pupils of a body of enduring 
knowledge. It encouraged in a num- 
ber of high schools experiments 
based on subjects organized into a 
unitary curriculum instead of a series 
of disjointed units, 


College, Columbia University. Reported from the 


I. L. Kandel is Professor of Education, Teachers 


Educational Forum, I (November, 1936), 29-38. 
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MODERNIZATION BY WAY OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
FILM 


LORRAINE NOBLE 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


alr may come as a surprise to 
educators in general to know that 


Hollywood is interested in films for 
the school. Not all Hollywood, but 
many technicians in the studios have 
turned longing eyes toward this 
field. In every studio one hears glow- 
ing conversations about that vague 
something known as an educational 
film. But no Hollywood production 
for this field has been attempted be- 
cause, under present conditions, 
there is no way in which the actual 
cost of even a modest film could be 
obtained from the school field. Even 
the enormously wealthy eastern pro- 
duction groups which have made 
school films in recent years are still 
in the red. In its own area of enter- 
tainment, Hollywood knows in ad- 
vance that the minimum booking is 
sufficient to guarantee a return of all 
production and exploitation costs 
and a handsome profit. Hollywood 
would be willing to forego the hand- 
some profit for the pleasure of mak- 
ing educational films, provided the 
construction cost could be returned. 

After two months of intensive 
conferences in Hollywood last sum- 
mer, the writer is convinced that 
unlimited first-class instructional 
film material would be forthcoming 
immediately if a practical, business- 
like distribution network could be 
established. At present, no major 
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producer seems interested in under- 
taking direct distribution to the 
school field because it involves too 
many thousands of contacts, and the 
maximum outlet is only 500 projec- 
tion machines. If our 276,000 schools 
had even 5,000 projectors, the atti- 
tude would be entirely different. 

Three years ago the American 
Film Institute was set up under the 
auspices of the American Council on 
Education. During the past year it 
has carried out several studies. Brief- 
ly, they are: 

1. A survey of existing education- 
al films. Listing forms were sent out 
to more than 2,500 producers who 
were believed to have material of 
educational value. About 6,000 films 
were listed in this survey, including 
many from little-known sources. 
However, it appears that probably 
less than 10 percent of these films 
are fit for today’s classroom or audi- 
torium. The schools have long been 
a dumping ground for inferior ma- 
terial that could not find a theatrical 
market. It is hoped eventually to 
obtain expert evaluations on a large 
number of films that may be recom- 
mended for school use. The task is 
extremely complicated since numer- 
ous new films are becoming avail- 
able, and it has not been possible to 
create a service that could readily 
obtain listings on the new films. 
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MODERNIZATION BY WAY OF THE FILM 


2. Dr. Fannie Dunn and Miss 
Etta Schneider at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, have cooper- 
ated in carrying on a bibliographical 
study. More than 5,000 articles or 
publications dealing with visual in- 
struction have been listed and classi- 
fied. Brief digests have been com- 
pleted on the leading articles and a 
plan is being worked out whereby 
some form of permanent publication, 
as well as continuity of effort, will be 
assured for this important work, 

3. There has long been a need for 
a simple handbook on the methods of 
administering a visual department. 
Dr. Edgar Dale of Ohio State Uni- 
versity (who was borrowed for nine 
months for special work on this 
project) has been compiling such a 
book. It will probably be published 
by the Council next year. 

4. The U. S. Office of Education, 
cooperating with the Council, made 
a National Survey of Visual Instruc- 
tion in the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. Indicative of the increased 
interest in audio-visual instruction, 
more than 95 percent of the super- 
intendents in cities of over 5,000 
population, replied to the question- 
naire. Two reports resulted from the 
survey. The first, a Directory and 

Inventory of Visual Instruction, has 
recently been published and is avail- 
able through the Council. It lists 
more than 8,000 persons in charge 
of or “most interested in” visual in- 
struction, and the extent of the 
visual-auditory equipment. The total 


number of projectors reported as 
owned by the schools was 10,000, of 
which only about 500 were of the 
favored 16 mm. sound type, Five 
hundred projectors do not warrant 
the special production of films for 
this sized market. This acute lack of 
equipment is attributed to several 
causes: the depression, newness of 
the 16 mm. sound-on-film projector, 
lack of suitable sound films, and un- 
familiarity of teachers with the tech- 
nique of using films. 

Recipients of the questionnaires 
were asked to indicate the ways in 
which national agencies could be of 
greatest benefit in expanding the use 
of visual aids. Far and beyond all 
other desired helps was the sugges- 
tion that some form of federal financ- 
ing, either at reduced costs or on 
deferred payment plan, would do 
more than any other one thing 
toward achieving the goal of mod- 
ernization. Teacher training and les- 
son plans came next in importance. 

A simple type of government aid 
could be made available to schools, 
c'ubs, and other groups wishing to 
purchase equipment if the projector 
companies would make arrangements 
similar to those made by stove and 
refrigerator manufacturers with the 
Electric Home and Farm Authority, 
a government corporation created to 
discount conditional sales contracts. 
Anyone could then buy a projector 
for about $10 a month. Some nego- 
tiations have been made between the 
projector manufacturers and the 
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Authority, but at this writing the 
plan has not gone into effect. 
Reviewing the numerous activities 
that have emanated from this educa- 
tional film project of the Council, 
it is believed that not the least im- 
portant phase of our work has been 
arousing interest in other educational 
groups. Nearly 100 other organiza- 
tions that we know about are carry- 
ing on some type of activity in regard 
to educational films and other visual 


_aids. We try to keep in touch with 


these scattered activities in order to 
bring about an interchange of experi- 
ence. The Council never planned to 
undertake in its own behalf all the 
studies that must be carried out 
before this field reaches its ultimate 
development. Instead, the sentiment 
back of the foundation grants to the 
Council tor projects of this type is 
that they are intended to act more as 
“leavening in the dough.” 


Lorraine Noble is Administrator, Educational Film 

Project, American Council on Education, Reported 

from the Journal of Educational Sociology, X 
(November 1936), 151-57. 


Fite inauguration of Colegio de 
Santa Cruz de Tlatelolco, the first 
college in America, took place in 
1536, exactly 100 years before the 
first school of this kind in the Eng- 
lish colonies, Harvard College, was 
founded. In their beginnings these 
two institutions—Santa Cruz in 
Mexico and Harvard in New Eng- 
land—were strikingly similar as to 
purpose, method, and administra- 
tion. In one respect, however, they 
differed; and this difference is high- 
ly significant. Whereas Harvard 
College was intended for sons of 
the English colonists, Santa Cruz 
College was destined exclusively for 


the sons of the native Indians. 

Moreover, Harvard College sur- 
vived the vicissitudes that frequently 
threatened its existence and devel- 
oped into what is today Harvard 
University. The College of Santa 
Cruz was not so fortunate. In a com- 
paratively short time it began to de- 
cline and at the lapse of the six- 
teenth century was no longer serving 
its original purpose. 

This college in Mexico had already 
run its course as a secondary school 
when Harvard College was founded 
and enjoys the distinction of having 
been the first secondary school in 
America. 


Reported from “The First College in America’ by 
Reverend Francis B. Steck in the Catholic Educa- 
tional Review, XXXIV (October, 1936), 449-62. . 
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THE DANGEROUS AGE 


MALCOLM MacDoNALD 
In the Los Angeles School Journal 


average high school group 
would be highly indignant or skepti- 
cal if someone told them that they 
needed more care than elementary 
school children, and yet accident 
records iridicate that the older pupils 
are the ones who need help. In a 
report prepared by the Service Divi- 
sion of the Los Angeles Schools we 
find that 45 senior high pupils per 
1000 were injured while only 19 
injuries per 1000 occurred in the 
elementary and 35 per 1000 in the 
junior high schools, 

The junior college reports 25 
injuries per 1000. A division of the 
accidents into major and minor 
classifications results in the follow- 
ing distribution: the elementary 
schools have 7 major accidents per 
1000; the junior high schools have 
10 major accidents per 1000; the 
senior high schools have 12.5 major 
accidents per 1000; the junior col- 
lege has 8 major accidents per 1000. 

The concentration of accidents in 


high schools may be due to several 
causes. It might be said that the 
larger number of minor accidents is 
the result of a more efficient reporting 
system on the senior. high school 
level. However, records of major 
accidents, which are more rigidly re- 
ported, also indicate a heavier acci- 
dent ratio in the senior division. 
Senior high school students are ex- 
posed to more dangerous activities 
than those in elementary school. 
Dangerous pursuits such as inter- 
scholastic athletics, heavy gymnastics, 
and use of power machinery are 
carried on to a greater degree in the 
two upper levels. Perhaps the lower 
accident rate in the elementary and 
junior high school levels is due to a 
better system of safety instruction. 
Whatever the cause or combination 
of causes, it is in the upper secondary 
level that we have the highest 
percentage of accidents, and there 
is the pertinent place for safety 
education, 


Malcolm MacDonald is a teacher in the Eagle Rock 

High School, Los Angeles, California. Reported 

from the Los Angeles School Journal, XX (Novem- 
ber 30, 1936), 12. 


JHE total enrolment in secondary schools for the nation, 
according to the U. S. Office of Education, is 6,395,000. In 
1920 it was 2,413,309. The gain is 165 percent! 
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Our view of the future of edu- 
cation will depend on our view of 
education itself, but presumably we 
should all accept the maxim: “Every 
individual has a three-fold function 
in the world—to make a livelihood, 
to be a citizen, and to be a man.” 
The final goal of education is not the 
capacity to earn one’s bread or to 
live in a community, but the making 
of human beings. It follows that edu- 
cation for all men and women, for 
the laborer as well as for the “‘edu- 
cated classes,” must find ample room 
for a liberal, cultural element. If its 
aim is to make men and citizens as 
well as bread-winners, to develop 
what Shakespeare called beings of 
infinite capacity, and to help them 
to live intelligently in the world they 
inhabit, then technical skill, handi- 
craft, physical education belong to 
such an education; but so also does 
science, if we are to understand 
something of the physical universe; 
and so do literature, history, and, in 
an untechnical sense, philosophy. 
Some people may feel that cultural 
subjects are unsuitable for the 
masses. That is a possible view. But 
to hold it is to accept the most ruth- 
less of class systems, to say that men 
differ not only in degree but in kind, 
and that the majority are incapable 
of studies without which there can 
be no intelligent idea either of the 
universe or of the greatness of the 
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Sm RICHARD LIVINGSTONE 
In School and Society 


human spirit. If man is incapable of 
these studies, he is not, in the 
Shakespearian sense, a man. And if 
the majority of the electorate is in- 
capable of them we must either 
abandon the idea of democracy or 
resign ourselves to be governed by 
an electorate that can never know 
what a state should be. The bad film 
and the betting news will be its re- 
laxation; the bad press its literature; 
passion, prejudice, the catchword, 
and the slogan, its masters. 

To this—and it is a danger as 
great as war, if less spectacular— 
humanistic studies are the great, per- 
haps the only, antidote. Here are 
written all the ideals and adventures 
of mankind. Here is seen man climb- 
ing with stumbling footsteps out of 
savagery; then, with progress so 
gradual that we hesitate to give it 
the name, with endless experiments, 
aberrations, false starts, surmounting 
the obstacles which nature, his fel- 
low-beings, his own physical and 
moral limitations put in his path, 
moving on through rise and fall of 
nations, shifts of power, changes of 
creed and opinion, complete failure 
or half success, making his way by 
rare glimpses of light or in complete 
darkness, and obstinately pursuing 
a good, dim to discern and difficult 
to achieve. The lesson of these stud- 
ies is Sursum corda; they are a 
perpetual rebuke to the feeble vision 
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and failing faith from which all men 
suffer, and to the self-contented spir- 
itual mediocrity which is a special 
danger of democracy; without them 
men neither know themselves nor 
their possibilities. 

How far does our education make 
men and citizens? Are we an edu- 
cated nation? 

We have, in fact, left the vast 
majority of the population without 
any kind of liberal education. We 
have provided for the minority who 
attend secondary school and univer- 
sity. We have shown the rest a 
glimpse of the promised land, and 
left them outside it. 

The task of the future is clear, It 
is to meet the needs of those who 
now leave school at 14, 15, or 16, 
and then say farewell to education 
forever. For them we have done 
practically nothing. The problem 
has been barely touched and never 
clearly envisaged. The task of the 
future, I repeat, is to deal with this, 
our great educational scandal. 

It is a platitude that education 
must be adjusted not only to the 
natural capacities of the pupil but 
also to his stage of development; 
that certain forms of study are ap- 
propriate to certain ages. At the ages 
of 14 or 15 the mind cannot cope 
with, if it can conceive, the subjects 
which compose a liberal education 
and are vital to the citizen. At 18 
we may scan the surface of history 
and literature, but we cannot see 
below it. Those waters are very deep, 


and only the adult mind can swim 
in them. Still more does this apply 
to the political questions on which 
an elector has to express an opinion. 
Unless you believe that these sub- 
jects are not meant for the masses 
and that the voter needs no further 
education for his duty than experi- 
ence of life, the newspapers and the 
speeches of political candidates, you 
are admitting the absurdity of an 
education which stops at 14 or 15. 

And there is another principle, if 
not more important, even more com- 
monly ignored. The fruitfulness of 
education, at least in some subjects, 
depends on experience of life. That 
is true of most of the subjects which 
are important to us as men and 
citizens—li.erature, history, philos- 
ophy, and politics. We may study 
them in books and enjoy them; we 
shall not appreciate their full sig- 
nificance till we have seen enough of 
life to have met the things which 
historians and philosophers are talk- 
ing about. It is necessary to know 
life itself, to have seen something of 
human nature, before either achieve- 
ment or understanding in these fields 
is possible. 

If we accept these two principles 
and agree that a certain maturity of 
mind is necessary for humanistic 
studies and that full understanding 
of them is impossible without experi- 
ence of life, some practical conclu- 
sions follow. The first is that an 
education which ends at 14 is not an 
education at all. Elementary educa- 
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tion is preparatory. It prepares the 
pupil to go on to something else, 
and puts his foot on the first step of 
the ladder of knowledge. But in fact 
the vast majority go on to nothing 
else; they never climb higher on the 
ladder than the first step. To cease 
education at 14 is as unnatural as to 
die at 14. The one is physical, the 
other intellectual, death. 

Nor will the defects of our present 
system be remedied by raising the 
school age. Nobody who has seen 
the results of compulsory education 
to the age of 16 in the U.S.A. will 

be under the delusion that it pro- 
duces an educated nation. 

What is the solution? It will not 
be found in secondary education, 
about which this age is, I think, 
overcredulous. The hard fight for its 
development has caused us to exag- 
gerate what it can do. Economic con- 
ditions suggest that the earlier years 
of life be devoted to education, and 
the system is so firmly established in 
our national life that its position is 
not likely to be weakened, But it 
would be well if we became less 
confident that the best thing for any 
boy who can afford it is to stay at 
school until 18, and if we realized 
that education of the masses can 
never be achieved through secondary 
education. 

What then should we do? If we 
lived in Utopia the ideal plan might 
be for everyone to leave school at 
15, and pass into a system where a 
part of the week was allotted to 
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school, part to earning a living, the 
proportion of each varying with the 
intellectual abilities of the pupil and 
the demands of the subjects he was 
studying. Such a contact with the 
practical world would sharpen appre- 
ciation of the value and purpose of 
education, and, especially in the 
humanistic subjects, make their real 
meaning far more intelligible. The- 
ory would be illuminated by prac- 
tice, and practice by theory. At pres- 
ent the two are nearly always 
divorced. 

A revolution of this kind could 
be made in a Platonic—or Com- 
munist—state. It is impossible in our 
own. But much has been talked, and 
something has been done, in adult 
education. Its great success in Bri- 
tain is the Workers’ Educational 
Association, whose history shows 
what a clear aim, pursued with faith 
and wisdom, can create in a region 
without form and void. But neces- 
sarily, the W. E. A. has left un- 
touched the vast mass of the popu- 
lation. 

It may of course be true that the 
vast mass are not only untouched but 
untouchable, destined forever to be 
the Helots of the nation, exiles by 
nature from all but the outermost 
courts of education. We should hesi- 
tate to adopt so pessimistic a conclu- 
sion, But we might feel that it was 
true if the experience of Denmark 
had not shown it to be false. I have 
no time to dwell on the Danish folk 
high school. Sufficient to remember 
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that 30 percent of the small farmer 
and working-class population in that 
country attend, voluntarily and in 
part at their own expense, these adult 
schools where the course lasts for 
five months, and the education is 
humanistic in the sense that it is 
neither technical nor utilitarian. 
Their achievement is the measure of 
our failure and the indication of what 
can be done. Why have we not done 
it? 

My concern is to urge the indis- 
pensability of adult education, not 
to produce a program of it. The 
arguments for it are overwhelming; 
but its difficulties will be great. In 


fact, unless we can really believe in 
adult education, there will be con- 
vincing reasons for doing nothing. 
Plato was the first to see that the 
work of education was not complete 
at the age of 18 or 21, but must con- 
tinue in a systematic, methodical 
form into later life. His statesmen 
were alternately retired from political 
life for study, and returned to gov- 
ern their country in the light of their 
studies. This truth, like his doctrine 


of the essential equality of the sexes. 


for the work of the state, slumbered 
forgotten for more than two thous- 
and years; or rather, we have slum- 
bered. It is time to awake. 


Sir Richard Livingstone is President of Corpus 

Christi College, University of Oxford, England. 

Reported from School and Society, XLIV (No- 
vember 14, 1936), 625-35. 


uESTIONNAIRES as a device for securing up-to-date 
facts from other school systems seem to be maintaining their 
popularity, according to the Educational Research Service of 
the National Education Association, although the senders fre- 
quently preface their inquiries with frank acknowledgment 
that questionnaires are a necessary evil. The necessity seems 
to be recognized by school officials, the majority of whom 
continue to reply to the inquiries received. But it must be ad- 
mitted that the superintendent who reported the receipt of 
118 questionnaires during 1935-36 was more than generous 


if he answered them all. 


A relatively small proportion of the questionnaires result 
in completed studies which are available for the use of other 
investigators. This fact seems to represent a valid basis for one 
criticism of the questionnaire method. In general, the privi- 
lege of investigation carries with it the duty of reporting the 


facts. 
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HORACE MANN TODAY 


JOHN DEwEy 


In the Social Frontier 


Bai commemoration of the work 
of Horace Mann, which is now be- 
ginning, inevitably suggests certain 
questions. The two animating and 
guiding principles of Mann’s activity 
were faith in the capacity of a people 
for free government and a stern con- 
viction that this potentiality could 
be made actual only through a sys- 
tem of free universal public educa- 
tion. Any one who idealizes the state 
of affairs, public and private, during 
the years in which Mann valiantly 
wrought, need only read what he 
said to be disillusioned. Mann 
checked his faith in republican insti- 
tutions by full acknowledgment of 
the multitude of evils in the con- 
duct of government, the state of the 
electorate, and the corruption of 
business, which he saw growing all 
about him, There were many who 
feared the people and who dreaded 
popular action. The fear was even 
embodied in our federal constitution. 
Mann saw the dangers that these 
political thinkers had anticipated 
being realized before his eyes. But 
instead of joining in urging restric- 
tion of popular government, he made 
the facts the basis of his passionate 
plea and his aggressive activity in the 
cause of universal free education. He 
saw intellectually and felt emotion- 
ally a direct correlation between the 
low and corrupt state of political life 
and the backward state of education. 
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How do matters stand today in re- 
spect to the cause of democratic in- 
stitutions and public education? 
Some of the evils of the former 
which Mann denounced have been 
mitigated although not eliminated. 
Thanks in large measure to his heroic 
efforts, there exists a system of pub- 
lic schools which in its outward 
structure almost fulfils his ardent 
hopes. Yet the problem to the solu- 
tion of which he devoted himself is 
still with us. It is with us, more- 
over, in an even more difficult and 
perilous condition than that which 
he faced. Its outward form has 
changed but its substance is un- 
changed. We can no longer have the 
faith in simple literacy that animated 
Mann. He thought also mainly in 
terms of political action, of the main- 
tenance of a republican form of 
government. We are compelled to 
think in terms of a democratic way 
of life of which politics is but one 
aspect, even though a highly im- 
portant one. When I say he was con- 
cerned about literacy, I do not mean 
for a moment that he confined his 
conception of the function of schools 
to the tools of knowledge or to acqui- 
sition of knowledge. His constant 
text is that knowledge and virtue are 
the twin and inseparable columns of 
the maintenance of free institutions. 
But the meaning of morality, or vir- 
tue, has grown more complex since 
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his day. Personal integrity is as im- 
portant as ever it was. But its scope 
and application in the concrete have 
grown in breadth; it is intertwined 
in far-reaching and intricate ways 
with affairs and issues that hardly 
existed in the time of Mann. 

He lived when life was still for 
the most part agrarian. Steam power 
existed, of course, and there were 
industrialized localities. But national 
life was for the most part carried 
on in small towns and on the farm. 
The railroad was relatively in its in- 
fancy; the use of electricity was 
confined to the telegraph. Mass pro- 
duction and the concentration of 
capital it demands were in the future. 
There were those who were rich 
and those who were pcor. But the 
division did not constitute the split 
in the organization of industrial and 
political life that exists today. Posses- 
sion of wealth did not signify the 
control of the work and careers of 
others that it signifies today. Life 
was relatively a matter of local and 
neighborhood contacts and relations. 

If I say that in consequence life 
was mainly individualistic, and that 
it is not so today, the saying may 
readily be misconceived. Life still 
centers in individuals and always 
will, But the content, the relation- 
ship, the problems, the weal and 
woe of individual thought and action 
are now bound up with issues of 
collective organized activity that 
were only beginning to show them- 
selves when Mann taught and 


worked. For it is a commonplace 
that industrial and technological de- 
velopment have created an extensive 
and complex set of interdependen- 
cies that individuals did not have to 
face 100 or 75 years ago. It is only 
necessary to refer to the crisis we 
have been undergoing to indicate 
the way in which the life of individ- 
uals is now affected by conditions 
they did not consciously choose and 
that they cannot consciously regulate 
as separate individuals. Mann could 
take for granted the meaning of 
political institutions; his problem 
was that of developing the knowl- 
edge and the character in individuals 
that would maintain these institu- 
tions. Now, we are concerned to dis- 
cover the very import of a democratic 
way of life in its relation to industry, 
to finance, to family, to education— 
to all the associations and relations 
of individuals, and on a vastly ex- 
tended scale. Even the proper func- 
tion of government in a democracy 
has become an outstanding problem. 

We were told over and over 
again by representatives of one party 
that the issue in the campaign was 
maintenance of the American way 
of living. We were told, in effect, 
by representatives of other parties, 
that it is true now as it was in the 
day of chattel slavery that a profess- 
edly democratic nation cannot en- 
dure half-free and _half-enslaved. 
The issue is: What is the American 
way of life? On that issue we are 
divided. The meaning of democracy 
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and republican self-government 
seemed clear in the time of Mann. 
The problem was to maintain them. 
Now we are uncertain as to what 
these things really are. To further 
effective decision of the latter point 
is the work of education today exact- 
ly as the decision of the simpler 
question depended upon institution 
of a system of free schools in Mann’s 
time. The problem is: What shall 
we do with the structure that has 
been erected? What is its purpose in 
connection with the American way 
of living? By what means, by what 
studies, by what modes of adminis- 
tration, and by what methods of in- 
struction, shall fulfilment of this 
purpose be attained? What shall be 
the controlling spirit of education? 

I do not mean that all the prob- 
lems of institution of the proper 
structure have as yet been solved. 
The contrary is the case, But our 
chief problem is to find out what is 
the business of the school in relation 
to the democratic way of life and by 
what means that business shall be 
executed. The issue of the relation 
of education to our national life and 
institutions still remains. But it has 
been transformed. We have to re- 
think the whole problem. We have 
to discover how far the schools are 
still adapted to an earlier state of 
affairs that has passed away and 


what reconstructions they must un- 
dergo to meet the issues of the 
present, reconstructions that will 
affect what is taught, how it is taught, 
how the life of the school is carried 
on from day to day, and the kind of 
preparation teachers need if the 
school is to meet its responsibilities. 

The task is an enormous one. In 
one sense it concerns educators no 
more than it concerns every citizen 
who cares for the establishment of 
a truly democratic way of life. But 
there is another sense in which it 
peculiarly concerns educators. For 
their profession is that of education, 
and they cannot do the work of 
education until they are educated 
themselves about the social function 
and bearings of what they are doing. 
It will be well indeed if this year of 
special attention to the work of 
Horace Mann leads the body of edu- 
cators to take the school system in 
relation to democratic life as seriously 
as Mann took it in his day. If we 
are content to glorify his work with- 
out applying his passionate ardor of 
thought and action to the problem 
to which he was devoted, in the 
forms that problem has now as- 
sumed, we shall be traitors to his 
memory. Our commemoration will 
be honest only as we employ it to re- 
dedicating ourselves to the cause to 
which he sacrificially devoted his life. 


John Dewey is Professor Emeritus of Philosophy, 
Columbia University. Reported from Social Fron- 
tier, III (November, 1936), 41-42. 
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STUDENT RECRUITING 


CHARLES H. LEwIs 


In the Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 


ue problem of student recruiting 
has caused considerable discussion 
in recent years. Studies have recently 
been made in this field by the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges and by 
the Ohio College Association. 
Among the practices which they 
condemn, some mildly and some 
seriously, are the following: 

1. The employment of agencies to 
do the recruiting for a commission. 

2. A tendency to use high-pres- 
sure methods. 

3. Misrepresentation of other in- 
stitutions. 

4. Concessions made to students 
who are desirable from an athletic 
or student activity standpoint. These 
sometimes descend to the plane of 
cut-throat competition. 

5. Indiscriminate interviewing of 
high school seniors without refer- 
ence to their desires or qualifications. 

Recruiting is often carried on in 
such a way as to give the student the 
idea that the colleges are “bidding” 
for him as though he were on the 
auction block. 

The small percentage of high 
school graduates who attend college 
is challenging in contrast with the 
amount of money spent in recruiting. 
In Ohio, the annual outlay was esti- 
mated at over $150,000. 

The proper objectives of recruit- 
ing activities may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. To advertise the ideals of high- 
er education, so that prospective 
students may have adequate and 
accurate information. 

2. To establish mutually profitable 
relations between the home and the 
college. 

3. To help the prospective student 
make an intelligent selection of the 
school he will attend. 

4. To cooperate with the high 
school to the end that the best guid- 
ance program may be carried out. 

5. To aid the college in selecting 
those students whose needs the col- 
lege is really prepared to serve. 

6. To challenge capable secondary 
school students to prepare adequately 
for college. 

One of the most ambitious pro- 
grams yet undertaken in the interests 
of better recruiting and better inte- 
gration of high school and college 
guidance is now being carried out in 
Ohio, with some 600 high school 
principals collaborating with the 
Committee on College Entrance of 
the Ohio College Association. 

A Uniform College Information 
Blank is filled out by the high school 
student and his principal or advisor. 
It lists information concerning the 
student, his family, his attainments, 
his financial ability, his likelihood 
of going to college, and his first, 
second, and third choice of college. 
The principal gives information con- 
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cerning the student from the school’s 
standpoint. There is also a uniform 
blank for application for admission 
to college and a uniform blank for 
transcript of high school credits. 

The information blank is sent to 
the office of the College Association 
where selected items are placed on 
Hollerith cards. Lists of students are 
sent to the colleges of their first, 
second, and third choice. When a 
student applies for admission to any 
college the information in his blank 
is sent to the college. 

In addition, the Association sorts 
out the blanks according to the in- 
formation so that colleges may ask 
for a list of students of a certain 
pattern. 

The colleges pay the cost, ranging 
from $50 to $150, according to size. 

The plan was first put into effect 
in the 1935-36 school year, and the 
results, of course, have not pleased 
everybody. The following are repre- 
sentative objections: 

1. “It seems to play into the hands 
of universities which have organized 
staffs of field representatives, which 
we do not.” 

2. “We would bear a large share 
of the expenses and receive a rela- 
tively small proportion of the bene- 
fits.” 

3. “The information gathered on 
the blanks has not been sufficiently 
reliable to be of much use.” 

4. “The gentlemen’s agreement 
that colleges will not approach stu- 
dents who have not selected them as 
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first, second, or third choice is 
religiously observed by some and 
totally disregarded by others.” 

5. “The Ohio Plan is not going 
to stop unethical recruiting any more 
than the Code of Ethics did a few 
years ago.” 

6. “Our difficulties will not be 
solved until all the colleges face the 
question fairly and insist on the 
student meeting a greater percentage 
of the cost of higher education.” 

The plan is too new to give it any 
permanent evaluation. But the fact 
that more than three-fourths of the 
colleges and 600 high schools co- 
operated, and that more than 30,000 
blanks have been returned to the 
central office, indicates that the plan 
has already inspired widespread con- 
fidence. 

Supplementary to the plan is the 
Code of Ethics adopted by member 
institutions. It would subordinate all 
rectuiting policies to the admission 
policies of the institutions. It con- 
demns recruiting through profit- 
making agencies, proselyting, and 
any scholarships or remission of fees 
not provided for in the budgets. It 
condemns all automatic scholarships 
and awards—to valedictorians, chil- 
dren of ministers, etc.—but does not 
discourage those which are placed on 
a purely competitive basis. 

A common recruiting device is the 
institution of College Day. A day 
in the high school year, usually in 
the spring, is set apart for represent- 
atives of various colleges to talk to 
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the students concerning their insti- 
tutions, or concerning education in 
general. A variation is for the col- 
leges to foster expeditions to their 
campuses by high school seniors, 
usually on a day when an athletic or 
other event is scheduled. 

Of all the practices engaged in, 
that of the visitation of high schools, 
homes, commencements, father and 
son banquets, and other occasions 
by representatives of the colleges is 
productive of more good and more 
evil than any other. Here the repre- 
sentative is virtually on his own so 
far as the ethics of his practices are 
concerned. The addiction to this 
practice varies greatly among the 
colleges. Some send no speakers 
except on invitation of the high 
school itself. But about 75 percent 
of all colleges have from one to ten 
men who spend all, or most, of their 
time in these visitations. 

In the matter of scholarships and 
awards the greatest variation of atti- 
tude is shown. In response to letters 
by the writer some college officials 
expressed great hostility to the grant- 
ing of any sort of scholarships, while 
others defended them as an asset 
both to the school and the student. 
Only one scholarship was discovered 
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which was given to athletes as such. 

Another source of recruiting has 
to do with work provided for stu- 
dents. This enables students to 
attend college who could not other- 
wise do so. But it is at this point 
that the bombshell of subsidization 
of athletes most often explodes. 

So far as printed advertising is 
concerned, comparatively little is 
done in newspapers and magazines. 
Practically every college issues a 
catalog or bulletin, and in addition 
many schools issue printed announce- 
ments, often in the nature of propa- 
ganda. 

The correspondence entering into 
this paper has revealed one curious 
thing. Every single practice herein 
mentioned, except those involving 
blatant dishonesty, is defended as 
well as attacked. Scholarships, con- 
cessions to students, duplication of 
effort in recruiting, recruiting agents 
working on commission, interview- 
ing students in their homes, conces- 
sions to athletes as such—all find 
their vindicators as well as detractors. 
Probably the ultimate solution will 
consist less in changing all recruiting 
methods as in building up an attitude 
of service that will dominate every 
method used. 


Charles H. Lewis is Dean of Mount Vernon, Wash- 

ington, Junior College. Reported from the Bulletin 

of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, XII (October, 1936), 30-39. 
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COOPERATION FOR COMPETITION 


Mary BENNETT 
In the Journal of Higher Education 


| HIGH school student in Ore- 
gon is no longer pursued by super- 
salesmen of the state’s institutions 
of higher education, He no longer 
receives floods of literature singing 
in extravagant terms the praises of 
the one and only Alma Mater worthy 
of the name, nor is he persuaded to 
attend the University and study 
architecture when he should be at 
the State College learning engineer- 
ing. Oregon has abandoned the old 
cycle of struggling for more students 
to warrant larger legislative appro- 
priations to build more buildings to 
house more students, and so forth. 

A unified program of high school 
contacts was organized in 1934. In 
less than two years it has eliminated 
the proselyting of high school stu- 
dents and the harrassing of high 
school principals by constant visita- 
tion of high-pressure speakers, has 
reduced the heavy expense of dupli- 
cation in promotional work, and has 
effected an unbiased and scientific 
system of guidance and counseling 
that reaches every high school stu- 
dent in the state. 

The program embraces the follow- 
ing organization: First, a statewide 
committee, to administer the pro- 
gram, responsible to the Chancellor 
and the Board of Higher Education, 
with personnel representing the six 
institutions of higher learning, the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
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tion, the High School Principals’ 
Association and the High School 
Superintendents’ Association. Sec- 
ond, the employment by the com- 
mittee of a full-time high school 
contact man to disseminate accurate 
information regarding Oregon’s edu- 
cational institutions and to present 
to every high school student in the 
state the opportunities they offer. 
Third, a program of testing and 
guidance under the supervision of 
the statewide committee with ex- 
perts from the higher institutions 
working with the high school teach- 
ers of the state to ascertain the stu- 
dents who are best qualified for 
advanced training and the type of 
work for which they are best fitted. 
Another phase of the unified pro- 
gram includes a limited and con- 
trolled list of conferences on the 
various campuses, including such 
events as the high school press con- 
ference, band contest, interscholastic 
track and field meet, drama tourna- 
ment, debating league, typing con- 
test, and 4-H club sessions. Some 
of the events are held on a single 
campus; others alternate each year. 
The committee also supervises the 
awarding of scholarships to out- 
standing high school students in need 
of financial assistance. The number 
of scholarships granted by each state 
institution is two percent of the total 
enrollment for the previous year. 
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To supplement the work of the 
High School Contacts Committee a 
program of publications has been 
arranged under the direction of a 
central division of information. In- 
stead of requests coming to every 
high school principal from all the 
colleges and universities for his list 
of seniors, the mailing list is com- 
piled in the office of the superinten- 
dent of public instruction from cards 
furnished by the High School Con- 
tacts Committee giving the name and 
address of the student, the field of 
work in which he is interested, and 
the institution he desires to attend. 
At the central mailing office, which 
serves all the institutions in the sys- 
tem, the cards are segregated and 
mailed to the institution named by 
the students. In this way no student 
is interviewed by more than one in- 
stitution, 

An attractive booklet showing 
curricular allocations and pictures of 
campus scenes is mailed to all high 
school seniors near the end of the 
school term. This publication one 
year took a question-and-answer 
form and was titled: After I Gradu- 
ate from High School. Another year 
the Division of Information issued 
an illustrated booklet called: Oregon 
State System of Higher Education in 
Outline and Pictures. Each ‘senior 
also receives a small leaflet giving 


entrance requirements, board-and- 
room costs, and other general regu- 
lations for all six institutions in the 
state system. The complete catalogs 
of the different institutions are, of 
course, available on request. They 
are, however, uniform in their gen- 
eral plan, are edited under a single 
policy, and the catalog of each in- 
stitution contains information which 
is common to all the catalogs. 

The program of unified publica- 
tions has saved the state thousands 
of dollars by avoiding unnecessary 
duplication of printing, mailing, and 
labor. It has eliminated any possi- 
bility of misrepresentation, and has 
established confidence in the accuracy 
of the information the high school 
student receives through a central 
and unbiased agency. 

The success of the program has 
drawn the interest of some of the 
private colleges and universities in 
the state, and presidents of several 
of these institutions have expressed 
the wish that their schools be allowed 
to cooperate in the plan. Executives 
of the state system are studying the 
possibilities of such an arrangement, 
and it is hoped that in the near future 
a program of cooperation may be 
evolved that will include both the 
state-supported institutions of higher 
learning and the private colleges and 
universities of Oregon. 


Mary Bennett is Assistant Editor of the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. Reported from 


the Journal of Higher Education, VII (November, 
1936), 422-26. 
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EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


A. SUTTON 


me T would be impossible to give 
to every child in the United States 
exactly equal opportunities. As long 
as there are superior, good, and fair 
teachers, and as long as there are not 
sufficient superior teachers to teach 
all the children, therefore, it would 
be evidently impossible to give equal 
educational opportunity to every 
child. Since education is largely a 
state function, and the various states 
of the Union suffer from inequality 
of economic resources, it would be 
evidently impossible for every child 
to receive exactly the same amount 
of money. We must also understand 
that the children of all the people do 
not all have the same intellectual and 
social possibilities, and the same edu- 
cation for each of them would render 
the differences between them far 
greater than they are even today. 
Therefore, we must conclude that the 
equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities must be considered as a 
relative phrase. 

In a democracy, however, there 
must be equalization of opportunity 
between the races. Peoples from the 
four quarters of the earth have in- 
habited our territory. These races are 
divergent in their inherited and ac- 
quired characteristics, but they have 
become somewhat homogeneous 
since their coming to America. 

We would not for a moment say 
that every racial branch should re- 
ceive exactly the same education, but 
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we would most emphatically assert 
that no race must be discriminated 
against or denied adequate oppor- 
tunity to develop its various talents 
and abilities. If America is to be a 
democracy, all types, races, and colors 
must receive something like equal 
educational opportunities according 
to their intellectual abilities. 

Equal educational opportunity 
must be granted to all sections of a 
state, and if humanly possible, to all 
sections of a country. It is not fair 
to any group to be discriminated 
against in providing educational 
opportunities and yet at the same 
time to demand that they shall ob- 
serve the same customs, be guided 
by the same laws, tried by the same 
juries, and rewarded or punished by 
those who maintain the standards of 
the state. It is manifestly unjust to 
think of one child reared in very 
poor surroundings, taught by a high 
school graduate in a school building 
worn and dilapidated, poorly heated 
and lighted, with no equipment, 
with poor facilities, without library, 
and then require that that particular 
student shall be expected to live up 
to the high standards which are ex- 
pected of a student born in comfort- 
able surroundings, educated and 
trained by college graduates, and 
completely surrounded by an en- 
vironment of a high social order. 
Such a demand is unjust, and the 
equalization of educational oppor- 
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tunity would break down to a great 
extent such formidable barriers, 

Equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity demands that the children of 
the slum districts shall have some- 
thing of the same advantages which 
are afforded to those living in a 
community of comfort and luxury. 
It is impossible for the state or the 
school district to provide an elab- 
orate or even comfortable home, but 
the municipality, state, or district 
can provide comfortable, healthful, 
inspiring school buildings, and well- 
educated, well-trained and developed 
teachers for those who have been less 
fortunate otherwise. 

In many sections of the country 
the classes in the slum districts are 
decidedly larger in number than 
corresponding classes in the more 
favored sections of the city. This is 
manifestly unjust, and the equali- 
zation of educational opportunity is 
a means by which a really genuine 
democracy may exist even where the 
levels of wealth and culture seem 
to make such a condition impossible. 


The equalization of educational 
opportunity should mean and must 
mean, however, that the child in the 
rural community where population 
is sparse and widely distributed 
must have equal school advantages 
with the child in the densely popu- 
lated wealthy community of the city. 
They are all subject to the same call 
from the same government for pro- 
tection of the state, and, in certain 
emergencies, to go to war. If the 
state or the nation has the right to 
demand definite duties of each citi- 
zen, it certainly has the obligation to 
so train and prepare each of them 
that each, in his turn, will have an 
equal chance for success in his pro- 
fession or occupation, or for escaping 
death if called to the colors. The 
proposition that each child of a de- 
mocracy is entitled to something like 
equal service from its state or its 
nation is so evident that it needs 
absolutely no elaboration, but it is a 
problem about which we have talked 
a great deal but which still remains 
unsolved. 


Willis A. Sutton is Superintendent of Schools, 

Atlanta, Georgia. Reported from an address before 

the National Education Association, June 29, 1936, 
at Portland, Oregon. 


ZHE International Retired Teachers Club is believed to be 
one of the newest organizations in the field. In the second 
month of its existence it had 134 charter members. Its meet- 
ings have been held weekly on the Municipal Pier in St. 
Petersburg, Florida —Phi Delta Kappan. 
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SHIFTS IN METHODS OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


WILLIAM MARTIN PROCTOR 
In Occupations 


ar is becoming more and more 
evident that vocational guidance is 
a service which every modern secon- 
dary school should provide. As a 
matter of fact, most secondary 
schools are engaging in some form 
of vocational counseling, and an in- 
creasing number of them are under- 
taking to provide really expert 
service instead of a haphazard, catch- 
as-catch-can procedure. This paper 
undertakes to point out some of the 
ways vocational counseling is being 
affected by recent economic changes. 

The first of these changes is the 
steadily increasing postponement of 
the beginning age for entering em- 
ployment. In 1900, of the children 
10 to 15 years of age, 18 percent 
were gainfully employed. In 1930 
only 5 percent were so employed, 
and in 1935 probably not over 2 
percent. The same thing, to a lesser 
extent, has happened to the age 
group 16 to 19. 

This change in the employment 
status of young people from 14 to 
19 years of age has great significance 
for workers in the field of guidance. 
Unable to find jobs, they enroll in 


school, remain idly at home, or take: 


to the highways in search of adven- 
ture. The problem of doing some- 
thing for these young people, in 
whose faces the door of opportunity 
has been so rudely slammed, becomes 
of major social consequence. 
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It should be clear that the present 
moment is a most appropriate one 
for starting a forward movement in 
secondary and collegiate education. 
The program must be expanded to 
provide for the needs of these mil- 
lions of American youth. Since prac- 
tically 100 percent of the students 
will complete the junior high school, 
and move up into the senior high 
school, the junior high school pro- 
gram should be devoted almost 
wholly to exploratory courses. Specif- 
ic vocational training can well be 
confined to the last two years of the 
senior high school and to the junior 
college, 

The effect of these changes on 
counseling procedures is already be- 
ing felt. It is no longer thought 
desirable to urge a student to decide 
on his life career before entering 
senior high school. Another effect is 
that students are being urged to 
think in terms of occupational fields, 
rather than in terms of specific jobs 
within a field. For example, a junior 
high school student expressing an 
interest in aviation is urged to extend 
his interest to the entire field of trans- 
portation, and to make broad prepar- 
ation in the basic subjects necessary 
to an understanding of the problems 
of that field. When he has reached 
junior college, if his interest in 
transportation persists, he will be 
equipped to select some specific phase 
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of transportation in which to make 
his final preparation. 

Early specialization is no longer 
desirable because the economic pic- 
ture changes very rapidly, with old 
vocations passing out and new ones 
coming in. Versatility and adapt- 
ability must be emphasized in pres- 
ent-day counseling. Young people 
must be advised to make the broadest 
possible preparation so that read- 
justments, which are certain to come, 
may be made as easily as possible. 

Another problem is introduced by 
the trend toward increased leisure 
for all classes of workers. This is 
especially true for those engaged in 
vocations which do not provide an 
opportunity for the exercise of all 
their native abilities. Such an indi- 
vidual needs counseling; he needs 
help in discovering the types of 
activity, outside of wo-king hours, 
which will enable hiin to express 
his personality along lines not pro- 
vided for in his vocation. 

Such counseling should begin in 
the junior high school. The earlier 
these special interests and abilities 
are discovered and given encourage- 


ment, the better. Some of them may 
have vocational possibilities and 
others leisure-time possibilities. All 
latent power should be brought out, 
and the individual encouraged to de- 
velop versatility, With his range of 
vocational opportunity greatly wid- 
ened, those abilities which do not 
function in his vocation may be car- 
ried forward as avocational activities. 

It is altogether possible that the 
science and art of counseling young 
people in regard to leisure-time ac- 
tivities will assume equal importance 
with any other phase of guidance. 
Vocational counseling will help 
them to select those abilities which 
may be best applied to the task of 
making a living. Leisure-time coun- 
seling, which most certainly should 
accompany vocational guidance, will 
help them to enrich their lives. 
Through these complementary 
phases of counseling our young peo- 
ple will be encouraged to seek train- 
ing with which to contribute not 
only to their individual wants and 
satisfactions, but also to the security 
and welfare of the entire social group 
of which they are a part. 


Education at Stanford University. Reported from 


Ez Martin Proctor is Professor of rt | 


Occupations, XII (November, 1936), 123-26. 


(COLLEGE enrolments for this year are estimated at 
1,179,000, according to the U. S. Office of Education. This 
compares with 597,857 in 1920, a gain of 97 percent! 
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TEACHING CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN THE CLASSROOM 


Roy W. Hatcu 
In Education 


VW wart shall be the attitude of 
the teacher in handling controver- 
sial issues in the classroom? 

This question has been very much 
to the fore in public discussion re- 
cently. It was the central theme at 
the recent meeting of the National 
Education Association, and was a 
main objective of the educational 
leaders who met at the Harvard 
Tercentenary. 

In the last analysis, we are our 
attitudes; for our attitudes, whether 
they are reasoned or emotional, mo- 
tivate all our activities. We get right 
attitudes by thinking straight with 
right facts. 

The chief function of the teacher 
in this process is to teach. He is there 
to help his students gather their 
facts, guide them to sources of in- 
formation and inspiration, and, in 
the give and take of class discussion, 
to condemn the superficial and com- 
mend the well-considered. That is 
why, as a teacher, he believes in a 
great deal of discussion. He is after 
the sober expression of sound opin- 
ions as against the oratorical display 
of ignorant opinions, and in the 
classroom as in life these must meet 
often and fight out their age-old con- 
flict. Above all, he tries to get his 
pupils to do their own thinking, to 
evaluate their own ideas, and to 
formulate and express them well. 
This is teaching, and he is to remem- 
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ber above all that he is a teacher and 
not a propagandist, 

The most unfortunate aspect of 
the insertion of the teacher’s point 
of view, if it comes either too early 
or too often, is that he thereby re- 
tards the intellectual development of 
his pupils. One of the gravest charges 
to be laid at the door of overindoc- 
trination is that it is poor teaching. 
The teacher has a right to his own 
point of view and to the expression 
of it. It should come, however, at 
the close of the work under dis- 
cussion, and never at the beginning, 
and the students will come to respect 
his judgment in the direct propor- 
tion that he, in the handling of the 
class discussion, has respected theirs. 

May I give a concrete example 
from a class demonstration before 
the Department of Superintendence 
at St. Louis. The controversial issue 
under discussion was: ‘‘In the light 
of recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court does the New Deal deserve a 
re-deal?” After a full and free dis- 
cussion of the AAA decision I turned 
the class into a Supreme Court of 
29 judges and they voted on the 
issue. Eleven students favored the 
decision as given, the remainder 
agreed with the minority judges. At 
this juncture Charles Blair shouted 
into his microphone: “And how 
would you have voted, Mr. Hatch?” 

Mr. HATCH: I am ready to tell you 
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how I feel about the AAA case, but 
before I do I would like to know 
how you think I would have voted. 
Now be fair to me. How many of 
you think I would have stood with 
the six in this decision? 

(Four students raised their 
hands. ) 

Now I will tell you. I agreed with 
the decision. I do not know whether 
you are interested in my reasons or 
not, but I would be only too happy 
to give them to you and I will do so 
any time. 

By the way, I would like to raise 
another question. Do you think I 
should stand before you and give 
you my opinion? You know I am on 
the Cleveland High School faculty. 
I am eating out of the public crib. 
I wonder what you feel about my 
doing this. What do you say, Doro- 
thy? 

DorotHy PuHILups: I think 
first the facts should be taken into 
consideration, both for and against 
the question, and discussed. Then, 
after we have had the discussion and 
the students have formed their opin- 
ion, I believe the teacher should tell 
how he stands on the question, and 
in that way sometimes teachers will 
bring out points that have perhaps 
been omitted. 

Mr. HaTcH: I know, but sup- 
pose I do that and I do not agree 
with you? How are you going to feel 
about that? 

Dorothy PHILuips: I think the 
students should listen to your point 


of view. Then, if you have a good 
argument on your side they should 
be willing to take it into consider- 
ation. 

Mr. HaTcH: And when you took 
the examination, which one would 
you put down, I wonder? 

DorotuHy PHILLips: I would put 
down the one which J thought best 
in my own opinion, and I believe 
you would respect it. 

Mr, Hatcu: I appreciate that 
compliment. I hope to be willing to 
respect your points of view as I 
would want you to respect mine. 

WALTER ROHLFING: I think you 
have a right to your opinions if you 
do not try to swing us your way. 
I think some teachers do that but I 
do not think that you will do that. 

Mr. HatTcH: Wait a minute, 
Walter—you brought out a serious 
charge. You say it is all right “if 
you do not try to swing us.” When 
I ask your opinion I ask you to state 
it as well as you can. When you ask 
me to state mine I shall do the same, 
and in that statement I may be 
“swinging you” my way and you do 
not think I ought to do that. 

WALTER ROHLFING: I do not see 
where you would be swinging us. I 
know you would not be swinging 
me. My opinion would be just the 
same. 

Mr. HatTcH: Walter, I want to 
make a confession. Since I have been 
working with you this past week, a 
certain point of view I had when I 
came to St. Louis I do not now hold. 
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One of you got up and said some- 
thing so well that it made me modify 
my position. But “I cannot swing 
you” and “You cannot swing me.” 
I wonder if that is the attitude we 
should take, both of us? 

WALTER ROHLFING: I do not see 
where you would be swinging us. 
I know you could not swing me. 
Maybe it is not the attitude we should 
have, but I think you have your 
ideas and I should listen to them. 
Whether we want to adopt them or 
not, I do not know. 

Mr. HATCH: You said that I 
could not swing you, but I confess 
that you made me shift and change. 
Does this not work both ways? 

WALTER ROHLFING: I will ad- 
mit that I will consider your ideas. 

Mr. HaTcH: Then I want to ask 
you, what is the good of all this 
thing if you come in and take a 


“cannot change me’’ attitude and I 
come in and say “I know so much 
more than you that you cannot 
change me”’? 

WALTER ROHLFING: We get the 
attitude of the other person into 
our consideration. This will tend to 
make us think and maybe give us 
better ideas. 

Mr. Hatcu: Dorothea is anxious 
to talk on that. 

DorOoTHEA COLLINS: The teach- 
er is going to influence us on every- 
thing studied or discussed, but we 
would much prefer to have him take 
a definite stand so we can form our 
own ideas. We would much rather 
have it openly than to have him at- 
tempt to make us think one way or 
another by more subtle means. 

Mr. Hatcu: Dr, Stoddard, give 
Dorothea a double A on that. Yes, 
that is my philosophy, Dorothea. 


Roy W. Hatch is head of the Department of Social 

Studies, State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 

Reported from Education, LVII (November, 1936), 
140-44, 


ul NDER a system started several years ago, 34 teachers from 
the continental United States are exchanging places this term 
with teachers in Hawaiian schools. The exchange system has 
expanded until applications from mainland towns and cities 
now outnumber the percentage of teachers the territory can 


transfer. 
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TESTING PRACTICES OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


J. Murray LEE AND Davip SEGEL 
In U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin, 1936, No. 9 


oe following summary is based 
on the results of a survey of the test- 


ing practices of 1600 secondary 
school teachers in various sized and 
widely distributed schools in the 
United States. The practices reported 
represent, probably, a sampling of 
the more progressive schools in this 
regard. The questionnaire was de- 
signed to furnish information on the 
following questions: 

1. How often do teachers give 
tests? There is a great variation in the 
amount of testing carried on by 
teachers, even in a single department. 
It would appear that many teachers 
make too little use of tests, and that 
a smaller number use them too often. 
Studies of the comparative achieve- 
ment of classes using a large number 
of tests and those using only a few 
would be of value in determining 
the amount of testing that should be 
carried on in one semester in each 
department. 

Although the amount of testing 
in the different classes of a depart- 
ment should be approximately the 
same, there will necessarily be a 
difference in the amount of testing 
among the various departments, 

2. What types of questions do 
teachers use in their self-made tests? 
Most teachers make use of fewer than 
four types of questions in the tests 
they construct themselves. Many 
teachers use only one type of ques- 


tion. This is especially true among 
teachers of industrial arts, commer- 
cial subjects, and physical education. 
The need for further instruction in 
the construction of different kinds 
of test questions is indicated. This 
may be had through further college 
training, through training in service, 
and through cooperative construc- 
tion of tests in each department. The 
latter is a very desirable procedure 
and will result in better constructed 
test items, more representative items, 
and a larger number of items, than 
is the case when tests are made out 
for each class by an individual. 

The findings show that the most 
frequently used types of test items 
were the completion, true-false, and 
one-word answer. Although out- 
wardly these appear to be easy types 
of test items to construct, actually 
there is great danger of their being 
poorly constructed. Especially is this 
true of true-false test items. The use 
of the true-false test assumes that the 
subject matter is not controversial. 
When this is determined, items must 
be prepared which are free from 
ambiguity. Finally, the items must 
be so worded as to avoid cues to the 
correct answer. For example, of 325 
true-false test items with the words 
“always” or “never” occurring in 
them, Weidemann found 65 percent 
to be false and only 35 percent true. 
On the other hand, he found that of 
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130 test items containing compari- 
sons such as “more than’ or “less 
than” 65 percent were true and 35 
percent false, Brinkmeier found that 
long statements— more than 20 
words—tend to be true about 75 per- 
cent of the time. The investigations 
of Brinkmeier and Weidemann show 
that there may be systematic errors 
in the construction of these items, 
and indicate the difficulty of making 
a good true-false statement which 
does not in its method of presentation 
give a cue to the correct answer. 

In the one-word answer and com- 
pletion tests it has been found diffi- 
cult to phrase the items so that one 
term—the one desired—is the only 
one that fits. 

More than two-fifths of the teach- 
ers reporting do not have enough 
questions in their tests to make the 
tests valuable. The use of a large 
number of test items increases the 
reliability of the test by sampling the 
subject-area more thoroughly than is 
possible with a small number. 

3. What use do teachers make of 
Standardized tests? About 40 percent 
of the teachers use standardized tests 
to some extent during the semester, 
with the English and commercial 
departments leading. For the final 
examination these tests are used 
mostly in the foreign language, 
Latin, science, commercial, and 
mathematics departments. Very few 
standardized tests are used for final 
examinations in the English and so- 
cial studies departments. In general, 
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the small use made of standardized 
tests as semester examinations may 
be accounted for as follows: (a) 
teachers are not aware of all the 
tests available; (5) there are not 
suitable tests in all subjects for use 
as final examinations; and (c) the 
expense is too great. 

Duplicated tests are used by a 
large percentage of teachers. Facili- 
ties for duplicating tests should be 
provided in all high schools. The 
practice is especially economical 
when departments construct uniform 
tests for classes in the same subject. 

4. What uses do teachers make of 
tests? Teachers use tests for a variety 
of uses, but there is little agreement 
on specific uses, There are only two 
uses to which more than 50 percent 
of the teachers subscribe: ‘To aid in 
determining the pupil’s mark” and 
“To discover what parts of a topic 
need to be retaught.” The results 
show that there may be a need for 
school administrators to emphasize 
the other uses of test results. Some 
of the more important uses of tests 


in the secondary field, in addition to 


the two mentioned, are: (a) to dis- 
cover the approximate quality of 
work each pupil should do; (4) to 
discover what topics or units need 
to be taught; (¢) to stimulate pupils 
to do better work; (d@) to evaluate 
strengths and weaknesses of instruc- 
tion; (e) to aid in determining the 
future educational program of the 
pupil; and (f) to classify pupils into 
equal ability groups. 
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5. What are the attitudes of teach- 
ers toward the various types of tests? 
Two developments in testing prac- 
tice in which teachers express interest 
are the development of instructional 
test booklets, and the writing of test 
questions into the course of study. 

Curiously, while 68 percent of the 
teachers state that they favor the use 
of both essay and new-type questions, 
in practice only 46 percent actually 
construct tests of both types for their 
own use. Their practice shows them 
inclined to omit the use of essay 
tests. This certainly indicates a liking 
for new-type test items, whose sim- 
plicity of use appeals to teachers. It 


J]. Murray Lee is Director of Research in the Bur- 
bank, California, City Schools; David Segel is Edu- 
cational Consultant and Specialist in Tests and 
Measurements, U. S. Office of Education. Reported 
from Testing Practices of High School Teachers, 
Office of Education, Bulletin, 1936, No. 9. Pp. 42. 


may be necessary to guard against 
oversimplification of these test pro- 
cedures. 

Although a majority of teachers 
express a desire for intelligence test 
scores made by their pupils, appar- 
ently few teachers really use intelli- 
gence test results. Administrators 
should develop with teachers, effec- 
tive means for making use of such 
results. 

Teachers indicate that they would 
like to have test results available 
which would predict the pupil’s 
probable success in the subjects they 
teach. Only a few prognostic instru- 
ments are now available. 


wit PREPAYMENT plan by which parents can begin fi- 
nancing their children’s college education at birth has just been 
instituted at Bucknell University. Prepayments will be invested 
carefully, according to the University, and the net interest 
will be credited to the account annually. If, when the young- 
ster is ready to enter college, he fails to meet the Bucknell 
requirements or prefers to go to some other institution, the 
entire amount, interest included, will be refunded. In the 
meantime, “counsel, guidance, and inspiration” will be sent 
parents and prospective students by the university along with 


the interest accruals. 
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SCHOOL BUILDING PROJECTS UNDER WPA 
A. W. Von STRUVE 


In the School Executive 


Wi ORE projects for educational 
buildings have been selected for 
operation by the Works Progress 
Administration than any other classi- 
fication on its list with the exception 
of farm-to-market and other secon- 
dary roads, according to the Division 
of Research and Statistics of the 
WPA. The number, through April 
15, 1936, was 6,201. 

There are many reasons for this 
popularity of school building and re- 
pairing. Few will dispute the axiom 
that money spent on schools is well 
spent. Public-spirited citizens were 
delighted to have the opportunity 
to improve school facilities that had 
been sadly neglected during the 
years of the depression. 

Officials of local communities, 
seeking worthy work projects on 
which the unemployed might be put 
to work quickly so that the com- 
munity would be relieved of their 
support, found it less difficult to 
raise money for materials and sup- 
plies for this class of work than al- 
most any other. Also, the type of 
labor required was, in nearly all 
cases, immediately available in the 
vicinity. 

Even before the WPA was created, 
it is estimated that approximately 
20,000 school projects were com- 
pleted under the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. They 
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had found that the local communities 
simply had not been able to pay for 
the proper upkeep of the schools and 
certainly had not been able to build 
new ones, no matter what shifts or 
increases of population in school 
districts had taken place. 

The 6,201 projects under the 
WPA average two for each of the 
counties and parishes of the United 
States. The total cost of these proj- 
ects was estimated at $58,966,662. 
Of this amount, sponsors of the proj- 
ects had agreed to contribute $16,- 
322,673, chiefly in materials and 
supplies. The government undertook 
to pay for the labor which was es- 
timated at $42,643,989. 

It will be noted that the sponsors 
had agreed to pay, on the average, 
28 percent of the total cost of the 
projects, which might be compared 
with a total average contribution of 
sponsors to all WPA projects of 
about 20 percent. 

Small jobs are comparatively in 
the minority as the average cost of 
each project is $9,509. 

A force of men not much smaller 
than the standing army of the United 
States was employed on these proj- 
ects, the number being 82,430 on 
March 15, 1936. Their total earnings 
for the preceding semimonthly pay 
period were $2,460,530 and they 
were paid on the average 55.3 cents 
an hour. 
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Approximately 96 percent of these 
men were taken from the relief rolls 
of the districts in which the projects 
were situated and their earnings, 
naturally, were spent in those dis- 
tricts. In some cases, particularly in 
rural areas, the building or repair of 
schools was practically the only work 
relief available, and the communi- 
ties might have been compelled to 
support their own unemployed had 
it not been for these projects. 

The fact that the works program 
has enabled school officials to do 
some long-range planning, not only 
to make up for the lack of building 
during the depression but also to an- 
ticipate the needs for school equip- 
ment in the years to come, has been a 
source of great satisfaction to them 
generally. In Pike County, Ohio, for 
instance, there were 42 one-room 
schools, some of them antiquated 
and expensive to maintain and none 
of them offering the full advantages 
to which officials thought the chil- 
dren of the county were entitled. So 
the school officers sponsored a plan 
whereby the WPA aided in the re- 
placement of the 42 buildings with 
seven modern, four-room, central- 
ized schools. The newer schools have 
up-to-date curriculums and are oper- 
ated at no greater cost than the 42. 

Native materials were used wher- 


ever possible. A new gymnasium 
and community building for the 
Consolidated High School, Prowers 
County, Colorado, was built out of 
hand-cut stone which was quarried 
only 10 miles away. Logs were cut 
out of a nearby forest at Osmund, 
Wyoming, and hauled down to an 
old water-driven sawmill where they 
were sawed into lumber ranging 
from shingles to dimension stuff to 
build a modern four-room school 
that will meet the school needs of 
the community for some years to 
come. 

Remodeling projects have not been 
at all unusual, especially in the cases 
of buildings situated on valuable 
sites. In 1925 school officials of 
Hartford, Connecticut, condemned 
and abandoned two old buildings 
because they lacked the facilities to 
take care of the increased enrolment 
of the districts. One of the buildings 
has been remodeled with the help 
of the WPA into a Board of Educa- 
tion headquarters while the other 
was remodeled to become the head- 
quarters of the Board of Public 
Welfare. 

In addition to public schools, 
many state colleges and universities 
have been able to make much-needed 
repairs or additions through the help 


the WPA. 


A. W. Von Struve is a member of the staff of the 

Works Progress Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Reported from the School Executive, LVI (Novem- 
ber, 1936), 94-95. 
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CONFLICTING INTERESTS IN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Percy E. DAVIDSON AND H. DEwEyY ANDERSON 
In School and Society 


(CLASSROOM teachers have re- 
cently shown a growing disposition 
to detach themselves from the tra- 
ditional teachers’ organizations and 
to set up independent organizations 
of their own. Their justification has 
been the charge that school admin- 
istrators, in control of the traditional 
organizations, have repeatedly failed 
to recognize just claims of the teach- 
ing force. For the most part, school 
administrators have deplored this 
division of the educational personnel 
as unnecessary, when they have not 
condemned it as subversive. But it 
would seem that a spreading mani- 
festation of this kind must have sub- 
stantial reason for being, and that 
it is due less to human wilfulness 
than to underlying differences of in- 
terests which are not accomodated 
by the traditional teachers’ organi- 
zation. 

The personnel comprising a typi- 
cal teachers’ association shows four 
distinct elements: 

1. Superintendents and principals 
in charge of school systems. 

2. Supervisors, including princi- 
pals of schools, within school sys- 
tems. 

3. Teachers who are transient in 
the profession, or who do not ac- 
tively identify themselves with pro- 
fessional aspects of their occupation. 

4. Professionally-minded teach- 
efs. 
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The feature which distinguishes 
the administrative group from the 
other three is its close and peculiar 
association with pressure groups 
within the general public. The inter- 
est of administrators is dual—they 
are concerned with educational pro- 
ductivity on the one hand, and with 
public approval on the other. One is 
a professional interest, the other 
economic. The two interests cannot 
be divorced, for when one is sacri- 
ficed to the other, trouble begins. 

The social economic circumstances 
of this dual-typed service disqualifies 
the administrator for an undivided 
consideration of educational values. 
Strategy must be his constant con- 
cern, and educational values must be 
appraised in great part for their 
bearing on this strategy. Whatever 
the dominating elements of the 
public demand, the administrator 
must supply. The situation in critical 
instances compels compliance or 
spells dismissal, This is not said in 
a sense of criticism, but merely in 
recognition of the essential nature 
of the administrator's social task. 

When the administrator enters a 
teachers’ association, he quite natural- 
ly carries his personal and profes- 
sional interests with him, as well as 
the habits of mind they have devel- 
oped. He is impatient with teachers 
who do not see eye-to-eye with him 
in the purposes of teachers’ organ- 
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izations, or in the methods which he 
considers essential for the realization 
of those purposes. 

For example, teachers’ organiza- 
tions are concerned with an effective 
tenure for teachers, but the admin- 
istrator and the teacher appraise 
tenure somewhat differently. If ten- 
ure promotes efficiency and does not 
run counter to the demands of domi- 
nant pressure groups, the adminis- 
trator may endorse it. If it does not 
do these things, he wants it changed 
or modified. 

The administrator also takes into 
the teachers’ association his habit of 
command. He expects a position of 
influence commensurate with his 
office, and a continuance of that 
deference which is accorded him by 
teachers in his own system. Aggres- 
sive or independent teachers do not 
so much command his admiration 
for their integrity as they annoy him 
by their disposition to question or 
cross his purposes. He may not per- 
ceive that the authority he takes for 
granted at home must in this altered 
relationship be earned as a trusted 
leader among colleagues. 

When confronting the special pro- 
fessional purposes of teachers, the 
administrator is frequently in a 
dilemma. Professionally, he may re- 
gard these purposes as proper, but he 
sometimes views with alarm what a 
forthright attempt to effect them 
will have on the dominant pressure 
groups in his community. 

Supervisors and principals are 


somewhat removed from the public 
pressures which weigh so heavily on 
the administrator, but their interest 
in efficiency is similar, if less pro- 
nounced. Moreover, their tenure and 
rate of pay are often directly affected 
by the superintendent’s good will. 
Their interests are aligned largely 
with the administrative group, of 
which they are generally considered 
a part, 

However, friendly daily contact 
of both supervisors and principals 
with teachers and an awareness of 
their problems tend to mollify to 
some extent the “administration- 
mindedness” of this group. Their 
regard for tenure frequently agrees 
with that of teachers rather than ad- 
ministrators, since their own self- 
interest is directly concerned. 

It might reasonably have been ex- 
pected that this middle group would 
have served as an amalgam joining 
teachers and administrators within 
the associations. There is still hope 
that they will assume such a role, 
since most principals are discovering 
that their chances to achieve super- 
intendencies are few, and many su- 
pervisors, protected by adequate ten- 
ure laws, are asserting an increasing 
measure of independence. 

Of the third group, the tractable 
teachers and professional transients, 
little need be said. Docile, timid, or 
unconcerned about the professional 
interests of the teaching personnel, 
it is a constant invitation to manipu- 
lation by educational politicians. 
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They have the group of profession- 
ally-minded teachers quite at their 
mercy, for because of their docility 
and numbers they are often manipu- 
lated to gain control of teachers’ 
associations. Perhaps their most ser- 
ious disservice is that they set a norm 
for the profession as a whole in the 
minds of administrators and the gen- 
etal public, so that teachers who do 
demand a just share in the formula- 
tion of educational policy are branded 
as “trouble-makers’’ when they 
should constitute the norm itself. 

The professionally-minded group, 
having been a minority, and only 
recently stirred to take the position 
logically required of it as the respon- 
sible guardian of the teaching office, 
finds itself confronted by the firmly 
intrenched assumption that the man- 
agement of the teachers’ associations 
belongs in the hands of administra- 
tors.. Introduced to the teaching oc- 
cupation as civil servants — hired 
hands of the better sort—the assump- 
tion of the mental attitudes appro- 
ptiate to their new position comes 
to them with difficulty, expressed at 
times in hesitance and lack of confi- 
dence, and at other times in a sort of 
compensatory belligerence. 

The recency of its emergence as a 
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self-conscious group finds profession- 
ally-minded teachers unprepared for 
educational leadership. Its first ef- 
forts have naturally been directed to 
matters close to its occupational wel- 
fare. This has led to the charge that 
it is excessively self-regarding, 
whereas the actual reason for its 
limited range of vision has been the 
lack of responsibility and experience 
that is essential for outlining and re- 
solving major educational issues. The 
disposition to move in this direction 
is now apparent, and the reasonable 
expectation is that this self-conscious 
group of teachers will rapidly mani- 
fest a competency in large-scale 
planning for which its potential re- 
sources amply qualify it. 

The decision as to whether teach- 
ers’ associations are to be one or 
several rests upon the degree of 
unanimity respecting fundamental 
objectives that can obtain in the en- 
tire school personnel, Thus far none 
of the groups has formulated its 
policy with precision and candor. If 
all can sincerely agree upon objec- 
tives a united front can be effected. 
If not, is it really desirable to con- 
tinue the subterfuge of an apparent 
union in a single organization when 
in reality common aims do not exist? 


Percy E. Davidson and H. Dewey Anderson are 

members of the faculty of Stanford University, Re- 

ported from School and Society, XLIV (December 
5, 1936), 721-26. 
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PHYSIQUE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS 
In U. S. Office of Education, Leaflet No. 37 


fits public schools have often 
been accused of interfering with the 
growth of their pupils and of pro- 
ducing certain defects which would 
not otherwise have come about. 
Figures, however, indicate a decided 
increase in height and weight of 
children of school age in the past 
50 years. In two investigations the 
average increase in height in chil- 
dren 6 to 14 in a 48-year period was 
0.97 inch for boys and 1.08 inches 
for girls, The average increase in 
weight was 1.45 pounds for boys 
and 3.74 pounds for girls, 

Among college students for at 
least the past 80 years and probably 
longer, according to Gordon T. 
Bowles, there has been marked 
annual increase in stature. Weight 
has also increased but not in pro- 
portion. College men and women are 
taller, heavier, but more slender than 
their college mothers and fathers. 
They have increased in stature at the 
rate of approximately one centimeter 
every 12, years. For the population 
as a whole the figure is somewhat 
smaller. 

Dr. H. S. Diehl of the University 
of Minnesota finds that ‘“‘college men 
attain a maximum growth in height 
several years earlier than men in the 
general population and at each age 
studied are distinctly taller than men 
in the general population.” 

Since college men and women 


have had a maximum of schooling 
before entrance, it is evident that 
school conditions have not affected 
their growth as compared with that 
of the population at large. 

A recent study of 3000 private 
school children by Gray and Ayres 
indicates that such children surpass 
in growth the average child of the 
northeastern cities measured by the 
U. S. Public Health Service. This 
does not argue, however, that con- 
ditions in our public schools inter- 
fere more with development than do 
those in private schools. 

Bowles in his study of college stu- 
dents in 1932 found the Harvard 
man one of the tallest in the world, 
but in that year, 59.2 percent of the 
students entering Harvard were pre- 
pared in private schools. Dr. Diehl 
found that in height, the students of 
private colleges exceed those of the 
state universities, and the latter in 
turn exceed those of the municipal 
universities studied. But pupils in 
private schools excel in physique 
those in public schools, probably not 
because of different curricular or 
classroom conditions, but because of 
better home conditions. There is no 
evidence of a deleterious influence of 
educational conditions on growth. 

Looking at seasonal growth, in- 
vestigators generally agree on a 
maximum increase in weight in the 
late summer and fall and, according 
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to several, a maximum increase in 
height in summer. 

There has been an _ inclination 
among interpreters of these seasonal 
variations to find the school in some 
degree implicated in the lessened 
growth during the greater portion of 
the school year. This may be the 
case to some extent, but we have no 
means of knowing the growth of 
children of school age who do not 
attend school. 

As indicated by any curve of mor- 
bidity for the year, winter is the 
season of sickness, and of communi- 
cable diseases. Absence from school 
on account of sickness begins to 
mount in October and climbs highest 
in February to decline sharply in 
April and May. Doubtless, if chil- 
dren did not attend school, there 
would be less communication of in- 
fections. Again we have no control 
group. 

Carroll E. Palmer showed that 
“the typical seasonal variation in 
growth is not the result of including 
in the data records of seriously ill 
children who fail to gain or who 
lose weight.” Apparently, then, there 
is a seasonal variation and, if sick- 
ness has nothing to do with it, ob- 
viously the school as a source of in- 
fection is not an important factor. 

Investigators have found that 
memory and attention rise in the 
autumn and early winter and rapidly 
decline after mid-winter. A. B. Fitt 
believes that both the physical and 
mental ebb and flow are due to sea- 
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sonal stimulus or demands on the 
organism and are not due to any 
fatiguing influence of the school. 

Although the school child of today 
is relatively larger than his parent 
and grandparent in their school 
days, is he less “‘sleazy’’ than his 
ancestors? While we have no first- 
hand data for comparison, we know 
that mortality in infancy and pre- 
school life is much lower than for- 
merly. It is often said that this means 
a survival of the less fit, but this 
again is not proved. 

Larger physique no doubt means 
on the whole better nutrition at all 
ages and especially at the younger 
ages and better nutrition means com- 
parative freedom from defects. We 
have good evidence in unpublished 
statistics from the U. S. Public 
Health Service that superior height 
and weight go with comparative 
freedom from defects, and there is 
striking evidence of the relationship 
of unsatisfactory feeding to defec- 
tiveness. 

The school of today may be an 
agency for the spread of disease, but 
it is much less such an agency than 
when it was more crowded and less 
well ventilated and when there was 
less attention on the part of teachers 
to the signs of disease and to exclu- 
sion of such cases. 

On the whole the school child of 
today is doubtless less defective than 
the school child of a century ago, 
even if he is still much less perfect 
than he ought to be. 
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Impaired vision is attributed to 
school work and school conditions. 
Cohn, 65 years ago, came to the con- 
clusion that school work was pro- 
ductive of myopia. All examiners 
since Cohn have found that myopia 
becomes more frequent with advanc- 
ing school years, but Pearson used 
Cohn’s figures to prove that the later 
a child entered school the worse was 
his myopia. Recent studies point to 
poor nutrition again as implicated 
in this condition. 

The school health service must 
have contributed something to the 
conditions which have lengthened 
the life of the average school child 
so appreciably. [See the EDUCATION 
Dicest, April, 1936, p. 39.— 
Editor.} 


If school children are bigger and 
better in body than they were a 
century ago, are they relatively 
broader and brighter in mind? Un- 
fortunately, we have no figures from 
mental yardsticks or scales for com- 
parison. The results of many studies 
in recent years, however, show that 
on the average the brighter or more 
intelligent student, as measured by 
school progress and other tests, is 
larger and more nearly perfect 
physically than is his less brilliant 
fellow. Possibly then, students of to- 
day are, on the average, of larger 
mold mentally than those of Revolu- 
tionary days. However, considering 
the educational advantages of today, 
we should shrink from an actual 
comparison if it were possible. 


Dr. James Frederick Rogers is Consultant in Hygiene 
of the United States Office of Education. Reported 
from U. S. Office of Education, Leaflet No. 37. 


esl N prosperous times, even our friends wonder what can 
be the matter with us that we don’t quit teaching and make 
some money... . If one may venture to express it (without 
speaking for others) he hazards the guess that the develop- 
ment which a teacher sees in his students from year to year 
and their making good after leaving his classroom is the 
greatest joy which a teacher can experience. This is the in- 
centive which keeps him at his task; this is the goal which 
he is ever striving to reach.— Wendell S. Brooks in School and 


Society. 
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REGIONAL COOPERATION IN PUBLISHING SCHOOL 
MATERIALS 


CLAIRE T. ZYVE 
In Educational Method 


ff LEMENTARY schools of West- 
chester County, New York, have 
bought and put into use within the 
past two years 6500 copies of print- 
ed pamphlets on the history, geol- 
ogy, and present-day problems of 
the county. Other leaflets on various 


phases of the county are in prepa- 


ration. 

This publication program repre- 
sents the cooperative effort of all the 
superintendents of the region, many 
teachers, principals, pupils, public- 
minded citizens, and county agencies. 

The success of this experiment 
gives evidence of both a need for, 
and a lack of, information for chil- 
dren about their own region. Many 
children could pass an examination 
creditably on life among the Eskimos 
or on the jungles of Africa and fail 
utterly on a quiz on the simplest facts 
of the history, the geology, or the 
government of their own region. 

Much material for adults about 
Westchester County is on file in 
libraries but little has been written 
suitable for elementary or even jun- 
ior high school grades. Such materials 
are seldom available, first, because 
books used in schools are largely 
those from which there has been a 
profit in the publishing or those used 
as part of advertising plans. Most 
social science materials find a pub- 
lisher only when they are of general 
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enough interest to appeal to all 
schools. In the second place, it is im- 
possible for the average teacher in 
the average school to find time for 
the research necessary to make her- 
self an expert in the many environ- 
mental materials in which children 
are interested. 

These conditions resulted in the 
publication of the pamphlets men- 
tioned above as part of a program 
to encourage the use of the local en- 
vironment in the elementary schools. 
The problem was approached 
through the elementary committee 
of the county teachers’ association. 

The problems in the publication 
phase of this program resolved them- 
selves into those of the writing of 
materials, their production, and dis- 
tribution among schools. 

The first of these was met by 
selecting teachers who had already 
shown interest in research and ability 
in writing and asking them to give 
attention to regional problems both 
in their own classrooms and in the 
university classes in which they were 
enrolled, Description of the historical 
incidents was possible largely 
through library research. The pam- 
phlet on present-day problems of the 
county, on the other hand, came al- 
most entirely from interviews with 
various county officers and perusal 
of reports or unpublished materials. 
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With the manuscripts prepared, 
two steps followed: one, to insure 
support of school authorities; an- 
other, to insure payment of bills. 
The materials were shown simultan- 
eously to the superintendents of the 
region in one of their meetings, and 
to a public-spirited resident of the 
county, who had expressed a wish 
that children might know their re- 
gion better. This resident agreed to 
underwrite publication of the ma- 
terials to insure the payment of bills 
and to make their distribution possi- 
ble at cost; the superintendents ap- 
pointed a committee to work out 
details of distribution and account- 
ing. The superintendents obtained 
estimates from their schools of the 
number of pamphlets which could 
be used, at about 20 cents each, be- 


fore the printing was done and the 
order was based on these estimates. 
Distribution was handled these first 
two years by the White Plains High 
School but will now be rotated 
among other commercial depart- 
ments in the county . 

Several of today’s trends in ele- 
mentary education can be found in 
these activities. One is the belief 
that children gain social ideas and 
concepts not only through studying 
problems distant in space and time, 
but also through two other sources: 
first, those of their own lives and 
school—those within physical reach 
and possible of direct solution; and, 
second, through those that are with- 
in physical reach but outside of child 
life—those of the community and 
region. 


York, Public Schools. Reported from Educational 
Method, XVI (November, 1936), 67-69. 


[ Claire T. Zyve is a teacher in the Scarsdale, va | 


MM apriv’s immense University City is another of the 
casualties in the Spanish civil war. Crowning the Moncloa in 
the western outskirts, it has been the center of some of the 
heaviest fighting around the capital. It was far from finished 
for the complete scheme of buildings was the most ambitious 
that Spain ever attempted; the community was intended to 
house 25,000 students on a 1,000-acre campus at a total build- 
ing cost of about $25,000,000.—New York Times. 
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BOY AND GIRL TRAMPS OF THE ROAD 


THOMAS MINEHAN 
In the Clearing House 


Due problem of boy and girl 
tramps in our country, while essen- 
tially one of the depression, raises 
certain questions in connection with 
our educational system. 

There have been some who liked 
to emphasize personal maladjust- 
ment and psycho-pathological fac- 
tors in this problem. They have over- 
emphasized the desire for travel and 
freedom. Some of the apologists for 
our economic system at its worst 
wish to escape placing the blame 
where it really belongs. It has al- 
ways been my contention that the 
boys and girls on the road simply 
represented an underprivileged class. 
On the whole they lacked educa- 
tion, 

The 500 I studied before writing 
Boy and Girl Tramps of America 
averaged less than the eighth grade. 
They lacked a home environment 
where they could enjoy many of the 
normal pleasures and contacts of 
childhood and youth. They did not 
belong to boy or girl scout groups. 
They participated little in church ac- 
tivities or school or community 
sports and dramatics. It is my opin- 
ion that by and large their failure 
to engage in these activities or to 
go further in school was a result of 
the economic status of their parents. 

Educational opportunity at present 
in America is predicated mainly on 
the economic status of parents. Boys 
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and girls reared in the poorer sections 
of the South and the backward com- 
munities of the North do not go to 
school as much as their more for- 
tunate brothers and sisters. Their 
parents cannot afford to maintain 
schools for them and during depres- 
sion even the little schools that they 
maintain may be closed or seriously 
restricted, nor can the parents and 
community afford to send the chil- 
dren away to school. 

Student aid for high school and 
college has been one of the most con- 
structive effects that has come out 
of the relief program. It has con- 
clusively demonstrated the need of 
direct financial aid to certain stu- 
dents. At all times, even during pros- 
perity, there were boys and girls who 
had to drop out of high school or 
college because of financial need 
and others, who, if they remained, 
were unable to benefit to the fullest 
extent of their opportunity. There 
was a certain amount of outside part- 
time student work, unregulated, un- 
supervised, and often extremely 
dangerous to the morals and health 
of young people. Beyond that and a 
little indiscriminate charity, there 
was nothing. 

It seems to me to have been dem- 
onstrated that in the future we must 
make some provision for supple- 
menting financially the aid given to 
children from families in the lower 
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income brackets, Of course, this addi- 
tional aid must be predicated on not 
only the need of students but their 
ability to profit by the training. 

The CCC camps have also con- 
tributed a great deal towards check- 
ing vagrancy. They have enabled 
many boys whose home situations 
were very bad to escape for a year or 
so while they worked outside. But 
beyond increasing the physical abili- 
ty of the boys, it cannot be denied 
that CCC camp training is of rather 
dubious value in an industrial civil- 
ization. However, CCC camps give 
many youngsters a chance to break 
away emotionally from home to 
measure their own ability to the 
world’s needs and find themselves. 

The transient camps, however, 
during the brief time when they 
were in existence, seemed to aggra- 
vate the problem rather than allay 
it. In 1934 it was possible for any 
male over 16 to travel from Maine 
to Florida, stopping en route at 
transient camps where the food was 
fair and the conditions often ex- 
cellent. You could enter and stay 
two or three days without doing a 
bit of work, perhaps inveigle the 
director into giving you some new 
clothes and then leave. You did not 
have to travel more than a day before 
you would reach another camp. 


The boys and girls who are still 
on the road comprise that small sec- 
tion of our young people who are 
unable to fit in. Many of these have 
definite delinquency traits and be- 
fore they could be adjusted at home 
would need some institutional care 
or very careful supervision by trained 
workers. Others represent those for 
whom as yet federal and state gov- 
ernments have done nothing. 

There are a certain number of 
economic unfortunates who do not 
have the understanding, contacts, 
and intellectual ability to enable 
them to obtain or profit by student 
aid, who have been expelled from 
CCC camps because they did not fit 
in well with the regular pattern, 
and who, on an NYA job, most 
likely will be unreliable and in need 
of supervision and care. 

When parents are unable to care 
for them and they are unable to get 
a job, they are forced to take to the 
road. Such a person is not yet a de- 
linquent, If he were absolutely vi- 
cious or feeble-minded he could re- 
ceive institutional care. Because he 
is neither, and yet not quite up to 
the standard demanded by relief 
organizations, he can receive noth- 
ing. It seems to me that one of the 
biggest needs of our country at pres- 
ent is work in this field. 


Tramps of America. Reported from the Clearing 


E Minehan is the author of Boy and ce | 


House, XI (November, 1936), 136-39. 
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WE CHART OUR FUTURE POLICIES 


FREDERICK M. HUNTER 


| T no time in history have con- 
ceptions of such import to the entire 
race been espoused by the millions 
of individuals constituting great na- 
tions or groups of nations and set in 
battle array one against the other as 
in the past two decades. 

At the close of the Great War 
democracy seemed triumphant. The 
last remnants of absolutism apparent- 
ly had disappeared and the demo- 
cratic philosophy of life and the 
doctrine of constitutional govern- 
ment, for the moment seemed every- 
where victorious. 

But now, in two decades of tragic 
disillusionment, one nation after 
another, for the false assurance of 
economic security, turns in its des- 
peration to the despotism of class 
dictatorship. The conception of the 
highest good for all men as a mass, 
as symbolized in the communistic 
dictatorship of Russia and the totali- 
tarian states of Italy and Germany, 
struggles with the characteristic in- 
dividualistic thinking of democratic 
peoples that all governments are 
maintained so that the individual 
may work out his destiny. In America 
the battle seems to be joined for final 
decisive determination. 

As both observers and partici- 
pants, we educators are called upon 
to define our policies and chart our 
course. We must redefine our goals, 
look unflinchingly at the issues, 
clearly apply the light of science and 
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the wisdom of history to the solu- 
tion of the welter of problems that 
face our educational institutions. 

Pressed upon our consciousness is 
the constantly recurring reaction 
against education. Conservatives 
charge our institutions with radical- 
ism and communism. The leftists 
openly accuse the public schools with 
developing a breed of hard-hearted, 
hard-fisted, self-seeking materialists, 
completely wedded to the laissez- 
faire doctrines of classical capitalistic 
economy. Another cult moves to- 
ward the establishment of a policy of 
indoctrination of youth through 
education, finding our present pro- 
gram guilty of academic stagnation. 
If we allow any or all of these schools 
of thought to dominate our educa- 
tional planning, it would lead to the 
destruction of the present system 
and, possibly, to the abolition of 
public education altogether. 

In addition to these philosophic 
criticisms, education contends with 
constant political pressures growing 
out of the exigencies of the times. 
Within the past year, six state gov- 
ernors penalized institutions of high- 
er education by vetoes amounting to 
$3,300,000. We find the percentage 
of taxes expended for education in 
retrogression for the past 15 years, 
and other marked tendencies among 
the states to penalize the schools and 
undermine the foundational structure 
of democracy. 
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WE CHART OUR FUTURE POLICIES 


If we teachers accept our respon- 
sibility to the nation, let us hold 
clearly in mind three fundamental 
ideas in relation to education: 

1. The spread of knowledge has 
a cfeative rescue power for the ills 
of society. 

2. Our American origin and the 
total of our life experience commits 
us irrevocably to the democratic 
philosophy of life. 

3. The methods of science applied 
to the realm of economics confirms 
the conception that widespread eco- 
nomic prosperity is to be found in 
the constant increase of the levels of 
living and culture of the people. 
Studies such as those recently pub- 
lished by the Brookings Institution 
sustain the belief that the triumph 
of democratic society may be assured 
by an educational program which 
continually moves to raise the mass 
levels of living. 

With these principles clearly in 
mind, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, appointed in December, 
1935, is attempting to define policies 
for American education which will 
merit the united support not only of 
the teaching profession but of all 
citizens. 

Comprising the Commission are 
two advisory members, 11 appoin- 


tive members, and five ex-officio 
members. But the Commission seeks 
the advice and help of all individuals 
interested in education and receives 
recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the schools from all sources. 

During the last year, the Com- 
mission has begun to consider the 
purposes of education and to define 
the peculiar functions of the school 
in the social scene; to appraise exist- 
ing conditions in the light of these 
purposes and functions; to make 
known the best practices and pro- 
cedures; and to stimulate thought- 
ful, realistic, and long-term plan- 
ning, looking toward the continuous 
adaptation of education to social 
needs. 

At the January, 1936, meeting the 
Commission undertook to isolate 
some of the major issues confronting 
education in the United States. Fifty- 
six of these were set forth in a brief 
pamphlet and given wide circulation. 
The counsel of some 1200 consul- 
tants within the profession was 
sought by direct correspondence and 
even broader discussion encouraged. 
Through publications and a compre- 
hensive program of public relations, 
the Commission is attempting to 
keep the profession informed of its 
accomplishments. 


Frederick M. Hunter is Chancellor, State System of 

Higher Education, Oregon. Reported from an ada- 

dress before the National Education Association, 
June 29, 1936, at Portland, Oregon. 
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LET’S TEACH COMMUNISM IN THE SCHOOLS 


Major ARTHUR M. NELSON 
In the Fairmont Daily Sentinel 


a? RANKLY, we can’t get this 
idea that our free public schools— 
theoretically free in every sense— 
must not even mention, let alone 
give instruction about, those tabooed 
theories and systems of government, 
organized human society, and func- 
tions of industry which differ from 
the established order and which are 
all lumped together and loosely re- 
ferred to in these days of shallow 
thinking as “Communism.” 

So much as mention the word, 
except to anathematize, among “‘re- 
spectable,” “‘patriotic,” and “‘decent’’ 
people—and off comes your head. 
You are a “red” and outside the 
pale. 

So jittery have we become on the 
vague, misunderstood, malunder- 
stood, and nonunderstood subject 
that a lot of folks who should know 
better are insisting that we bind by 
solemn oath all schoolteachers and 
demand that they keep pupils in our 
“free” schools from knowing any- 
thing about what all the world is 
talking about. 

Strange educational function! 
Strange inhibition on “free” edu- 
cation! Is our country in danger, 
is democratic government imperilled 
by communism? Then it’s highly im- 
portant that we know something 
about the what and the why and the 
how of it. As a staff officer in the 
army, Once upon a time, I learned 
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that information of the enemy is 
even more important in combat 
operations than information of our 
own forces. That seems a sound 
principle. 

So if what we call communism, or 
some other “ism,” is a national 
enemy, then for heaven’s sake let's 
begin to learn something about it. 
Let’s teach communism in every 
American school. Let’s find out what 
is this thing we are so afraid of. 

Mind, we say “teach,” not 
“preach.” There is a vast difference 
between studying something and be- 
lieving in it. 

The human mind, in a democracy 
especially, should be free—free to 
explore any field of knowledge. An 
educational system which inhibits 
that freedom is gross but futile 
tyranny. The alert mind knows no 
fetters. 

And everyone knows about the 
perverse pursuit of forbidden fruit. 
It’s an instinct. Tell them they 
mustn’t, and they will. 

Let our schools, as a matter of 
national defense, if you please, teach 
the facts about communism. Let stu- 
dents generally enlarge their knowl- 
edge of it. 

Let’s not, by circumscribing the 
schools, the printed page, the radio, 
and the public forum, make a joke 
of our boasted “freedom of speech.” 


As we learn about communism, 
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LET’S TEACH COMMUNISM IN THE SCHOOLS 


we'll do one of two things. If con- 
vinced by information and sound 
reason that it is a bad thing, we'll 
reject it. If good, of course, being 
intelligent, we'll accept it. 

What are we afraid of? Light? 
Knowledge? Truth? Rather should 
we fear darkness, ignorance, error. 

While discussing free public 
schools—do you know that they are 
genuinely communistic? They repre- 
sent in this democracy the finished 
fulfillment of one of the articles of 
communistic faith, No. 10 in the 
Karl Marx decalogue promulgated 
in 1847, this being a literal quota- 
tion therefrom: ““We demand—Free 
education in public schools and the 
abolition of child labor in factories.” 

If you believe in free education in 
public schools, you have already 
gone part communist. In accepting 
the communistic free public school, 
society upset the whole notion of 
education as it was formerly held. 


Theretofore, education, limited to 
the few, had one primary purpose— 
training for religion. After the revo- 
lution—and it was a revolution in 
public thinking, which is the only 
really successful revolution, accom- 
plished by reason and not by arms— 
the purpose of our free public 
schools was, and is—training for 
citizenship. 

That much communism has ac- 
complished. Most of us think it is a 
good thing. The fact is that the com- 
munistic doctrine, working on the 
minds of men consciously or uncon- 
sciously, has long since attained 
several of its primary objectives. 

And now we are all Jathered up at 
the suggestion that communism— 
the most talked of thing in the 
world—might properly be studied. 

Of course we will never accept 
some of its modern phases, are less 
likely to do so if we allow ourselves 
to know more about them. 


Major Arthur M. Nelson is Editor of the Fairmont, 

Minnesota, Daily Sentinel. Reported from the 

Fairmont Daily Sentinel, XXXVI (September 26, 
1936). 


—{PPROXIMATELY 70 percent of all public school rev- 
enue in the United States is derived from local school district 
sources according to the U. S. Office of Education. Excepting 
a relatively small amount from minor sources, this revenue, 
representing over two-thirds of the burden of school costs, 
is derived from general property taxes, according to the find- 
ings of a national survey just completed. 
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SAFETY IN PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


In the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association 


| LTHOUGH pupil transporta- 
tion has been provided in certain 
cases for nearly a century it is in 
some respects a new problem. Meth- 
ods of transportation have changed, 
and the number of pupils transported 
is mounting rapidly. The develop- 
ment in certain states has been re- 
markable in the last decade. In New 
York, for example, the number of 
pupils transported has jumped from 
19,000 to more than 100,000 since 
1927. 

Generally speaking, pupil trans- 
portation has been conducted with 
few serious accidents. During the 
five-year period 1931-35, only nine 
school bus accidents were reported 
in the New York Times. There are 
no reliable figures for the nation as 
a whole, since in several states no 
report of any kind is required in the 
case of motor vehicle accidents. 

Yet despite the generally good 
record for safety, accidents do occa- 
sionally result in the death or injury 
of school pupils. Reports from 11 
states show that in the past few 
years—not more than 5 in any case 
—297 school bus accidents occurred 
in these states, causing the death of 
18 pupils and the serious injury of 
209. According to the reports, most 
of these accidents were preventable. 

No school bus is safer than the 
driver who operates it. Two con- 
trasting cases illustrate this fact—one 
a school district without a pupil 
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injury in 17 years of operation; the 
other a district where ten accidents 
occurred within a period of three 
months. The same conclusion is sug- 
gested by the accounts of the nine 
school bus accidents appearing in 
the New York Times. Eight of the 
nine were apparently due to negli- 
gence on the part of the drivers. 
Obviously, major responsibility 
for selecting competent drivers must 
be assumed by local boards of edu- 
cation, although state officials have 
responsibilities which they should 
not neglect, General basic qualifica- 
tions for school bus drivers ought to 
be specified in the state motor vehicle 
code. The usual qualifications are 
concerned with age, physical fitness, 
character, and experience. More rigid 
requirements than are now common 
might well be adopted in many 
states. However, a driver might con- 
ceivably meet the letter of any re- 
quirement listed above and still prove 
incompetent because of indifference 
or carelessness. Hence the driver's 
safety record and an intimate know!- 
edge of his driving practices should 
be the ultimate test of his fitness. 
The same care used in selecting 
well-qualified drivers should be 
taken in providing safe equipment. 
About 15 percent of all motor ve- 
hicle accidents are caused, at least in 
part, by mechanical defects. In the 
case of school bus accidents, an even 
larger percent should probably be 
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SAFETY IN PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


attributed to this cause. The director 
of public safety of the National 
Safety Council describes the situa- 
tion as follows: 

“All too frequently the school 
bus consists of a chassis which has 
outworn its usefulness for hauling 
farm produce, on which has been 
hammered together a wooden body 
at the lowest possible cost... . If 
children are to be transported safely 
this kind of equipment must be rele- 
gated to the junkyard.” 

School buses of this type are less 
common now than when school 
transportation was in its infancy, but 
many wholly unsuitable buses are still 
in use. An insurance company offi- 
cial reports: ‘As a class, school buses 
are inferior to those used for trans- 
porting the general public. We have 
run across some wretched speci- 
mens.” Obviously, standards for 
school buses should be higher, if 
anything, than for other motor 
vehicles. 

In at least 28 states, school buses 
must be equipped with safety glass. 
Two states now require steel bodies. 
A wide range of miscellaneous 
equipment—speed control governor, 
window guards, fire extinguisher, 
and the like—is required in the 
various states. Every safe school bus 
also has, besides the service door, 
an emergency exit. 

Proper maintenance is, of course, 
quite as important as proper equip- 
ment. There must be frequent in- 
spections and immediate attention to 


needed repairs if school buses are to 
be kept in safe operating condition. 

It is quite generally agreed that 
a distinctive, uniform color for 
school buses is a desirable safety pre- 
caution, but there is a difference of 
opinion as to the best color. A large 
national organization is now actively 
promoting legislation to make red, 
white, and blue the standard, while 
yellow or orange with black trim 
are recommended by the National 
Safety Council and the American 
Automobile Association. 

Given a safe conveyance and an 
experienced, qualified driver, the 
chances of accident are greatly re- 
duced. Yet other risks are involved 
which require regulation and super- 
vision. Among these are the risks 
due to incorrect driving practices on 
the part of the school bus driver, the 
hazards due to drivers of other motor 
vehicles, and hazards which the 
pupiis sometimes create by indiscreet 
behavior. 

One of the most serious transpor- 
tation hazards, probably the pupil’s 
Enemy No. 1, is the brief walk 
across the highway which he takes 
on entering or leaving the bus. Acci- 
dents occurring at this time are 
common, and a high percentage of 
them are fatal. 

One important safeguard is a state 
law requiring motorists to stop when 
approaching a school bus that is dis- 
charging or receiving pupils. But the 
passing motorist is not always at 
fault. The bus driver must assume 
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considerable responsibility and 
should exercise whatever supervision 
is required to guarantee safety. Pu- 
pils, too, must be taught to follow 
safe practices. 

At least 29 states require school 
buses to stop at all grade crossings. 
In several states the bus must not 
proceed until a responsible pupil, 
assigned to this duty, has gone from 
the bus to the tracks and signaled to 
the driver. But many states make no 
such requirement. Grade-crossing 
accidents still occur from time to 
time, and are especially tragic because 
frequently a large number of chil- 
dren are killed or seriously injured. 

The overloading of school buses 
represents a hazard which cannot be 
minimized. Crowding may impede 
the driver’s view, and the scuffling 
which it encourages may distract his 
attention. Many would agree with 
the Georgia State Department of 
Education that this should head the 
list of transportation risks. 

Many school buses must travel 
roads that are too narrow, improper- 
ly surfaced, or having sharp turns, 
steep grades, “blind corners,” un- 
protected crossings, or other hazards 
which make safe driving difficult if 
not impossible. The safe routing of 
school buses is a complex problem. 
In answering it, school officials need 
definite information, facts which can 
usually be obtained only by making 
a careful survey. The surveyors 
should determine distances, driving 
time, and specific road hazards by 
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actually driving the bus over any 
proposed route. Dangerous short 
cuts are never justifiable and the 
time schedule must permit safe, care- 
ful driving. 

The chances of serious injury to 
children who ride school buses are 
reduced materially when pupils learn 
in school how to assume responsibil- 
ity for their own safety. Instruction 
of this type should occupy an impor- 
tant place. Numerous opportunities 
for it occur in connection with both 
regular classroom and extracurricular 
activities. Although the instruction 
is usually more or less incidental to 
some other activity it should be 
planned in such a way that it is con- 
tinuous, systematic, and effective. 

Safety conferences for bus drivers 
and school officials have been held 
in a number of states. They should 
prove helpful. To line up all the 
school buses for inspection, and to 
bring together drivers and officials 
for discussion of transportation prob- 
lems, should lay the foundation for 
effective safety work throughout the 
year. Training classes for drivers, 
similar to those which the Greyhound 
Bus Company has arranged for its 
men, might well be conducted by 
state highway departments and other 
state agencies. 

Prudent business management has 
an important bearing on pupil safe- 
ty. Without sound business practices, 
a school board is unlikely to obtain 
the best equipment and the most 
competent drivers, or to have from 
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its employees the most faithful per- 
formance of duty of which they are 
capable. 

Should the school operate its own 
buses or contract with private owners 
for transportation? Which type of 
ownership results in the use of safer 
equipment? 

Although no final answer can yet 
be given to this question, the evi- 
dence now available strongly favors 
the use of district-owned vehicles. 

Contracts with drivers and oper- 
ators should be written, and should 
permit no neglect or carelessness in 
respect of any essential safety pre- 
caution. The requirement of a surety 
bond is an important administrative 
control, giving the schoolboard an 
effective means of enforcing what- 
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ever safety standards the contract 
provides. 

In some states schoolboards are 
liable for injuries and losses sus- 
tained in school bus accidents; in 
others they are not, Adequate in- 
surance seems indeed a ‘moral ob- 
ligation.” It also serves as a safety 
incentive to bus drivers, who know 
that any insurance claims will be 
carefully investigated and that any 
negligence on their part is likely to 
be exposed. However, because 
schoolboards are often declared to be 
exempt from liability, every insur- 
ance policy should carry a clause 
waiving the right of the company to 
refuse payment on any claim on the 
basis of the original nonliability of 
the school board. 


Reported from the Research Bulletin of the Na- 


tional 


Education Association, XIV (November, 


1936), 200-38. William G. Carr is Director of Re- 
search of the National Education Association. 
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-S TUDYING 23,000 typical youths in Pennsylvania, the 
American Youth Commission discovered that out of every 
thousand, 172 go to college while 174 others have the capacity 
of doing successful college work, according to the New York 
Times, Financial limitations seem to be the chief deterrent to 
their matriculation. Of the 172 out of every thousand who do 
attend college, only 105 are able to pass their courses and 
remain there. In summary, Mr. Harlan Updegraff who con- 
ducted the study, observes that if the Pennsylvania findings 
are typical of the country, 28 percent of secondary school 
gtaduates are potential college material. 
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THE WPA SCHOOL LUNCH PROJECT 


ELLEN S. WOODWARD 


In the Journal of Home Economics 


of thousands of 
undernourished school children of 
needy families throughout the Unit- 
ed States received hot lunches daily 
during the last school term under 
the school lunch program initiated 
by the state directors of the Division 
of Women’s and Professional Proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. 

School lunches, like all other 
WPA projects, originate in the states. 
They are sponsored by boards of 
education, county supervisors, de- 
partments of public welfare, or other 
public, tax-supported agencies, The 
sponsors generally furnish space, 
light, heat, equipment, and materials. 
Sometimes parent-teacher associa- 
tions and civic organizations con- 
tribute a portion of the supplies. The 
WPA pays the salaries of the cooks 
and helpers. The supervisor of a 
school lunch project is chosen by the 
sponsor and must be qualified by 
training and experience to arrange 
menus and direct personnel. 

More than 5,000 women who are 
the economic heads of families and 
who were on the relief rolls have 
been employed on this project. They 
have received security wages, and 
the undernourished children have 
had the benefit of their labor. This 
project is regarded as one of the 
most beneficial of all WPA activities. 

The school lunch project operated 
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last school term in New York City, 
the District of Columbia, and in 37 
states. The indications are that the 
program will be greatly expanded 
during the current year. 

In Colorado a survey revealed 
that 50 percent of all children attend- 
ing school were undernourished. In 
some communities 80 percent of the 
children were more than 15 percent 
underweight. A teacher in a Virginia 
school on one occasion found 13 
children who had come to school 
without breakfast. Eight of the 13 
had brought nothing for lunch. In 
Utah, it was found that thousands of 
rural children, who are required to 
get up early to ride from 7 to 40 
miles to school in crowded and poor- 
ly heated buses, often took for their 
lunch “a hunk of bread and nothing 
else.” A survey in Lincoln County, 
Wyoming, before the establishment 
of a WPA school lunch project 
showed that three out of five chil- 
dren were underweight. Many had 
poor teeth, some having lost their 
second teeth while still in the grades. 

One of the earliest state projects 
was that in Utah, where last winter 
daily lunches were served in approxi- 
mately 300 centers to some 137,000 
rural school children. The project 
was supervised by Dr. Rose H. 
Widtsoe, head of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the University 
of Utah, who donated her services. 
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All supervisors were trained in the 
Home Economics Department of the 
University, and they, in turn, in- 
structed the women who worked 
with them in the centers. All menus 
were prepared under Dr. Widtsoe’s 
direction. The unit cost of these hot 
lunches averaged six cents. 

When the Utah project was in- 
augurated it was intended to serve 
only grade school children from 
families on relief. It was found, 
however, that many children of non- 
relief families were undergoing the 
same hardships of long journeys and 
meagre breakfasts. It was also recog- 
nized that high school boys and girls 
needed hot, nourishing food as much 
as younger children. It was therefore 
decided to serve hot lunches in all 
the rural schools. In the case of 
children from non-relief families, 
their parents assisted in the furnish- 
ing of needed supplies. Similar 
arrangements have been made in 
several other states. 

Most of the school lunch projects 
are under the direction of trained 
dieticians, which ensures that the 
lunches are well-balanced and prop- 
erly prepared. In Omaha menus 
were planned for high protein, min- 
eral, and vitamin content when it 
was found that the children’s diet 


was often made up wholly of starchy 
foods. In Akron, each child was 
served food to meet his specific re- 
quirements. A sample meal in the 
Akron schools consisted of Spanish 
rice, lettuce sandwich, Jello with 
custard, and milk. The next day it 
might be noodles with beef, carrot 
strips, cracked wheat bread and 
butter, scalloped apples, and milk. 
The cost was approximately 7 cents 
per child. 

The reports on the school lunch 
projects are monotonously alike. 

From South Carolina: “Almost 
every underweight child gained in 
weight. Teachers invariably reported 
better attendance, better attention, 
and improvement in disposition, 
study, and grades—a general trans- 
formation of the school community.” 

From Utah: “The improvement of 
the children is immeasurable. The 
teachers cannot find words to express 
the change in pupils since they are 
being properly fed.” 

Wherever school lunch projects 
operate, the story is the same. The 
response of undernourished children 
to improved diet is indicated not 
alone by gains in weight and gen- 
eral health, but by increased mental 
alertness and a decided improvement 
in classroom work, 


Ellen $. Woodward is an Assistant Administrator 

of the Works Progress Administration, in charge 

of the Division of Women’s and Professional Proj- 

ects. Reported from the Journal of Home Econom- 
ics, XXVIII (November, 1936), 592-96. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF MODERN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


HELENA PETROVITCH NIEGOSCH 


In the Elementary School Journal 


soi MONG the many theories that 
have particularly affected elementary 
education are four concepts which, 
while occurring in many forms, may 
be conveniently labeled as follows: 
(1) the concept of the child-centered 
learning situation, in which the 
major motivation is provided by the 
children; (2) the concept of the 
material-from-life curriculum, in 
which the curriculum is closely re- 
lated to the out-of-school experiences 
of the child; (3) the concept of the 
development of the total child; and 
(4) the concept of the development 
of social consciousness. 

Each of the concepts contains 
problems within itself. The school 
planned around the child’s interests, 
for example, may lead the child to 
be self-centered. The selection of ma- 
terial which is meaningful for one 
child may be utterly meaningless for 
another. Social development may 
omit individual consideration. 

Moreover, the four concepts are 
in many respects mutually antagon- 
istic. Child-centered situations may 
be obstacles to the social develop- 
ment of the group, and curricular 
material from life may not be in- 
cluded in the strictly child-planned 
activities. Since the progressive 
schoolroom is the scene of the sim- 
ultaneous operation of all these 
ideas, the problems involved are 
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likely to arise at any moment. Specific 
analysis of classroom situations re- 
veals some of these danger spots. 

The fertile idea of child-centered 
learning has been one of the most 
vitalizing forces of modern educa- 
tion. But the experience of children 
is not usually sufficiently wide to 
guarantee a broad range of activities ; 
and there is no likelihood that, if 
pupils choose all their activities, they 
will gain those habits and skills nec- 
essary for more advanced experi- 
ences. The necessity for teacher 
guidance becomes apparent. 

The pupils may also become too 
individualistic. Some pupils are in- 
capable of being the center of an 
active, self-motivated program with- 
out unduly magnifying their own 
importance. Inasmuch as the devel- 
opment of personality is one valid 
aim of education, activities should 
evoke individualistic responses; the 
situation becomes undesirable when 
the individual considers only his 
own personal development without 
any relation to the personalities of 
others. The question of environment 
and past experience is of great sig- 
nificance in interpreting the prob- 
lem since many children have occu- 
pied the center of the stage at home 
for years. On the other hand, the 
child of domineering parents may 
compensate by developing an exag- 
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gerated ego at school. The emphasis, 
therefore, of the “child-centered- 
ness” of a situation as contrasted 
with its need for external guidance, 
is a subtle matter. 

Another possible problem is that 
pupils may develop anti-social ten- 
dencies and find difficulty in cooper- 
ating with one another. A program 
that is strictly child-initiated and 
child-motivated can scarcely avoid 
this problem, and frequently a great 
deal of teacher guidance 1s necessary 
to prevent a recurrence. 

Another danger is that children 
divergent from the group in talents 
and interest may fail to be included 
in class activities. The teacher may 
find it necessary to devise ways of 
using the talent of neglected pupils. 
As the talents and interests of such 
pupils are not always apparent, this 
danger of neglect is particularly in- 
sidious. 

The idea of securing curricular 
materials from the living environ- 
ment of the pupils came from the 
realization that only a stimulus 
fraught with meaning can evoke an 
active response. Material closely re- 
lated to the child’s life was regarded 
as the only possibility for evoking 
complete, active response because it 
is the only kind of material whose 
purpose is vital to the child. In the 
practical application of this valuable 
idea, however, difficulties at once 
became apparent, difficulties largely 
connected with the restrictiveness of 
the idea. 


Experiences purportedly based on 
life are likely to omit a large part of 
life because of the tendency to in- 
clude only the objective, materialis- 
tic, easily recognizable items. Thus 
the curriculum may become too nar- 
row, future possibilities may be 
ignored and idealistic interpretations 
neglected. The study of that which 
exists tends to obscure the value of 
that which might exist and that 
which should exist, and this em- 
phasis leads to a static type of 
thought opposed to progress. 

Closely related to the danger of 
restrictiveness in the program taken 
from life is the danger that general- 
ized thinking will never be achieved. 
Activities based exclusively on the 
particular events of the present fre- 
quently omit the opportunity for 
generalization and thus fail to sup- 
ply tools that might lead to further 
endeavor. With bright children par- 
ticularly there is need for a constant 
widening of the environment. 

In connection with the concept of 
the “total child,” or of “pupil in- 
tegration,” a common problem arises 
from the failure to distinguish be- 
tween the child and the subject 
matter and the tendency to assume 
that combining subjects guarantees 
pupil integration. Merely to initiate 
activities containing various types of 
subject matter has little or no relation 
to the development of harmonious 
personality. A pupil becomes inte- 
grated when he devotes his entire 
energy and enthusiasm to a task be- 
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cause of its value to him. Integration 
of personality may, of course, follow 
experiences the data of which are de- 
rived from more than one field, but 
this result is not inevitable and in- 
tegration continues to depend on 
other than mechanistic factors. 

Another problem connected with 
the application of the total-child 
concept is that there may be too much 
emphasis on individual work and 
growth to the detriment of social ex- 
periences. 

A further problem lies in the ab- 
sence of definite standards by which 
individual growth can be measured. 
Perfection in the abstract is a vague 
goal, and the possibilities of ration- 
alization and self-excuse are many. 
To lead the child to realize what his 
potentialities are, rather than to 
accept the easily attained, is an im- 
portant adjunct to the aim of de- 
veloping the total child. 

The concept of the development 
of social consciousness reflects the 
recent emphasis outside the school on 
the significance of social relation- 
ships. To induce pupils to realize 
their own social duties and privileges 
is one of the objectives of the new 
education. The amount of guidance 
usually necessary to insure the smooth 
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working of social ideals in the class- 
room might indicate the remoteness 
of the goal, but here, as elsewhere, 
momentum is gained after the first 
start is made. 

Because of the wide divergence in 
levels of social development many 
pupils are likely to shirk their re- 
sponsibilities and leave them to 
others. The sense of fairness or jus- 
tice is weak or absent in some chil- 
dren and definite attempts to inter- 
pret class ideals, as well as activities 
that will arouse the unquestioned 
loyalty of the whole group, may be 
needed. 

In addition, achievement may be 
reduced in quality as soon as em- 
phasis is removed from individual 
competitive effort. The dictum, 
“Allow each child to compete with 
his own record,” does not always 
inspire effort comparable to that 
evoked by competition with class- 
mates. 

Another problem may arise in a 
situation where the social leaders 
are neither intellectual leaders nor 
industrious in pursuit of class inter- 
ests. Prominent self-centered pupils, 
unless guided, may express some 
hidden disappointment or thwarting 
of their own by discounting others. 


Helena Petrovitch Niégosch is Principal of the 
Saticoy Street Elementary School, North Hollywood, 
California. Reported from the Elementary School 
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EDUCATION AROUND THE WORLD 


REAT BRITAIN.—The Uni- 
versity of London celebrated its cen- 
tenary this year. In the early nine- 
teenth century, England had only the 
two universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and these ‘‘kept the noiseless 
tenor of their way,” steeped in the 
traditional policy of medieval times 
and paying little attention to the new 
sciences which were then arousing 
the interest and enthusiasm of many 
men whose names were destined to 
be world famous. In 1878 the Uni- 
versity of London was the first of 
the universities of Great Britain to 
grant degrees to women. By the de- 
velopment of such specialized insti- 
tutions as the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine and 
the British Postgraduate Medical 
School, the University of London is 
rapidly becoming a center for ad- 
vanced teaching and research for 
Europe and the Empire.—School 
Life. 

Spain.—The effect of civil war on 
even so usually as pacific a profession 
as teaching may be noted from the 
fact that immediately prior to the 
outbreak, the Association Nacional 
del Magisterio Primario (the coun- 
terpart of American teacher associa- 
tions) published a manifesto read- 
ing in part as follows: ‘The terrible 
tragedy developing in Spain compels 
all citizens to take sides . . . Even 
professional organizations of a non- 
political character, like the A.N. 
M.P., cannot avoid doing their share 


in the bloody struggle... . The 
Executive of the National Associa- 
tion of Primary Teachers has there- 
fore placed itself at the disposal of 
the legitimate government.”—Phi 
Delta Kappan. 

Russia—The rapid expansion of 
the preschool program in the Soviet 
Union has created a problem of pre- 
paring a large number of teachers in 
a short space of time. The record of 
a million and a quarter children from 
three to seven enrolled in the state 
kindergartens before 1932 is to be 
extended in the present “5-year plan” 
to include three and a half million 
children by 1937. To meet the need 
for teachers a program for develop- 
ing institutes to prepare “teachers of 
teachers” has been mapped out under 
the Commissariat of Education.— 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Czechoslovakia.—It is reported in 
the Christian Science Monitor that 
the town council of Berehovo, a town 
in Southern Ruthenia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, has decided to erect a school 
for gypsy children on the model of 
the gypsy school at Uzhorod. This 
first school has been a considerable 
success. The gypsy children under 
the guidance of their Slovak teacher 
—who has a good knowledge of the 
Romany language—are taught all the 
ordinary school subjects and, besides, 
attention is given to their musical 
education. The favorite occupation 
at the school is violin playing.— 
School and Society. 
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THE PROBLEM OF HOME STUDY 


Louis T. JONES 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


RIEFLY stated, most home- 
study problems arise from two 
sources: faulty administrative meth- 
ods and excessive teacher demands 
based on college requirements. If 
these two difficulties could be success- 
fully overcome, it is felt that the 
principal objections to a normal 
amount of home study would vanish. 

But were the above questions 
solved, the problem still would re- 
main—how much home study can 
tightly be expected of the average 
high school student, and under what 
conditions? 

The problem of home study has 
more and more forced itself on the 
public attention. An article entitled 
“Overworking High School Chil- 
dren” appeared in the Educational 
Review in 1927, much to the dis- 
comfiture of the traditional classroom 
teacher. Two years later the School 
Executives’ Magazine printed an 
article titled: ‘Homework Immoral.” 
The same year much the same point 
of view was expressed in a paper in 
American Childhood. Certain edu- 
cators continued to press the battle 
for emancipation from home study. 
Then, in March, 1935, the Literary 
Digest spread the sparks of growing 
discontent by publishing the policy 
of a Texas superintendent who stood 
for “A School That Requires No 
Homework.” 

Needless to say, there is a wide 
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divergence of opinion on the part of 
the general public as to the worth of 
extensive home-school assignments. 
Some parents hold that home study 
is a bugbear; others endorse it. 

With growing public sentiment 
thus aroused, in 1932 the Office of 
Education at Washington, D.C., 
made a survey of the amount of home 
study required. Questionnaires were 
sent to hundreds of characteristic 
high schools, large and small, 
throughout America, The facts ob- 
tained indicated that the time spent 
in home study was on the average 
one hour and 31 minutes. The aver- 
age length of the working day, as 
worked out from the data reported 
by 8,453 pupils, was six hours and 
41 minutes at school. In other words, 
at the time of this survey, the char- 
acteristic American high school pupil 
was being called on to put in more 
than the standard eight-hour day in 
school work and home assignments 
combined. 

Other similar surveys have been 
made with much the same results. 
One of the most complete studies of 
this problem to date was carried 
through in 1935 in Los Angeles. 
The following table shows the an- 
swers of 3,017 pupils who indicated 
the amount of time they spent in 
home study. 

Of these, 2,018, or 81 percent, 
felt that home study was essential 
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THE PROBLEM OF HOME STUDY 


Pupils 
Time Reporting Percentage 
225 7 
15 minutes .......... 359 12 
30 minutes .......... 594 20 
45 minutes ............ 484 Median 16 
227 17 
114 hours ............ 411 14 
367 12 
More than 2 hrs..... 50 2 


to school success. There were 58 
percent who thought the amount of 
home work called for was about 
right; 34 percent complained that 
assignments were too long. Strange 
to say, 8 percent of these school 
youths declared that too little home 
work was required. 

Of the parents, 51 percent of 
those responding indicated a desire 
that the amount of home work be 
“continued as at present’; 21 per- 
cent felt that the amount should be 
decreased; while 12 percent called 
for complete elimination of all home 
work. 

In a number of places the amount 
of home work is legally restricted. 
In Washington, D. C., since 1926 
teachers in grades below the high 
school level “must not assign home 
work that will require more time 
of the average pupil” than provided 
for in the following schedule: 


15 minutes daily 
Grade IV ............ 30 minutes daily 
45 minutes daily 
Grete VE 60 minutes daily 
Grade VII .......... 75 minutes daily 
Grade VIII .......... 90 minutes daily 


Similar restrictions are in force 
in Portsmouth, Va., and New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. In February, 1935, the 
Los Angeles Board of Education 
provided that thereafter, “through- 
out the first eight grades no home 
study”’ was to be required. A maxi- 
mum of one hour of week-night 
home study was set for the ninth 
grade, and one and a half hours for 
the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades, with no home assignments 
permitted over the week-end for the 
high school level. 

Many remedies have been sug- 
gested for this educational problem, 
but to date few have proved work- 
able. It is universally felt that im- 
proved teaching techniques, such as 
lengthened periods, directed study, 
etc., would materially improve exist- 
ing conditions. Obviously, the 
amount of time to be spent in home 
study must be decided by the char- 
acter of the pupil, the subjects taken, 
and educational objectives sought. 
After the typical American fashion, 
each school administrator must de- 
termine this question for himself. 


Louis T. Jones is Director of Research and Guidance 

at Whittier Union High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 

' fornia. Reported from the California Journal of 

: Secondary Education, XI (November, 1936), 
448-51. 
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MODERNIZING A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


W. H. GAuUMNITz 
In School Life 


(CAROL WOOSTER* had recent- 
ly been elected to the principalship 
of Culmas County High School. He 
entered upon that office with the 
admonition of his board ringing in 
his ears: “Give us a modern, pro- 
gressive high school.” Taking stock, 
he found that his staff consisted of 
himself and three teachers. The 
curriculum had consisted of the 
courses usually offered in small, 
accredited high schools—four years 
of English, three of social science, 
two of mathematics, and one of 
science. The six remaining credits 
needed for graduation were elected 
from two years in Latin, two in 
French, and additional courses in 
mathematics and social science. 
There had never been any instruction 
in the fine arts, and little construc- 
tive work had been done in the im- 
portant fields of health, safety, and 
practical science. In the practical 
arts—agriculture, homemaking, in- 
dustrial arts, commerce—the work 
done, so far as Principal Wooster 
could determine, had been neither 
very practical nor very artistic. None 
of the teaching staff had specialized 
in these fields, and the available 
equipment for teaching these sub- 
jects was as inadequate as the space 
in which instruction was given. 
Study of the problem revealed 


* Names of persons or places used 
in this article are fictitious. 
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that fully 90 percent of the offerings 
of Culmas High School had been 
intended to prepare for college al- 
though only about one percent of 
the graduates attended college. 
Moreover, it was found that in recent 
years more and more pupils entering 
high school were making poor 
grades. Apparently the recent growth 
in enrollment was reaching farther 
down in the ability levels. 

A visit to the homes in the dis- 
trict showed that parents were not 
enthusiastic over the high school. 
They had no hope that their children 
would attend college. They com- 
plained that the graduates could not 
speak the languages taught them; 
training in algebra and geometry had 
not helped them in computing even 
the simplest mathematical problems; 
they knew nothing about keeping 
accounts; nor had they learned any- 
thing which would help them in 
getting a job. 

The problem was most complex. 
New and more practical courses 
could not be added because classes 
were already small. The traditional 
courses could not be thrown over. 
The teachers had for the most part 
already carried excessive loads; often 
teaching in fields in which they had 
had little preparation. 

After much thought and discussion 
the following changes, to be worked 
out gradually, were decided upon: 
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1. The school was to be divided 
into a lower division consisting of 
the ninth and tenth grades, and an 
upper division, consisting of the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. 

2. So far as possible the study hall 
and the traditional classes were to be 
abolished, 90-minute work periods 
in the fundamental fields being sub- 
stituted. Each classroom was to be- 
come a workshop, and each was to 
build up a library and other materials 
essential to activities in a given field. 
One special room was to be fitted up 
for study through correspondence 
lessons, individual lesson contracts 
and other means whereby individuals 
or small groups might receive in- 
struction in courses not to be offered 
regularly in the future. 

3. The basic curriculum was to 
be composed of the following: 

a) The Division of Fundamental 
Essentials was to include English, 
social science, arithmetic, business 
training, etc. 

b) The Division of Practical Arts 
was to include homemaking, indus- 
trial arts, commerce, agriculture, etc. 

c) The Division of Fine Arts was 
to include music, voice, art, crafts, 
metal work, etc. 

d) The Division of Science and 
Health was to include biology, physi- 
ology, general science, health train- 
ing, etc. 


4. The work of the first two years 
was to emphasize, first of all, reme- 
dial work in reading, practical writ- 
ing and expression, and practical 
arithmetic; and next, was to provide 
training in the practical and fine arts, 
and in social living. It was intended 
to give the student who left school 
at the end of two years the back- 
ground for a richer and better life 
and for further growth. 

5. The work of the last two years 
was to provide opportunity for elec- 
tives in the college preparatory sub- 
jects, in vocational courses, and in 
other special lines of interest. 

Instruction in specialized fields, 
beyond the ability of the teachers to 
work out cooperatively with the 
pupils, was to be supplied by corre- 
spondence courses, self-instructive 
work-books, and the like. This type 
of instruction was also used in, fields 
where electives were too few to make 
group instruction economically feas- 
ible. 

Courses in which enrollments were 
small, but which demanded regular 
class work, were to be restricted to 
the junior and senior years, and in- 
struction offered only in alternate 
years. Finally, it was hoped to se- 
cure trained teachers of music, vo- 
cational subjects, etc., by hiring them 
jointly with neighboring high 
schools. 


U. S. Office of Education. Reported from School 


| W. H. Gaumnitz is Specialist in Rural Education, 


Life, XXII (November, 1936), 71-72. 
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PERSONAL FREEDOM AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ANARCHY 


G. P. Goocu 


In Progressive Education 


Var is personal freedom? I 
reply, the flowering of personality. 


What I like to call the “emergence 
of the individual” has been going 
on through all history, but its pace 
has quickened during the past 400 
years. 

Professor Breasted published a 
year or two ago a book called The 
Dawn of Conscience in which he 
argued with his incomparable au- 
thority that the idea of conscience 
came into the world in ancient 
Egypt, and with it the idea of indi- 
viduality, of individual self-deter- 
mination. With the idea of con- 
science came the idea that one must 
obey something within oneself which 
is completely independent of the 
state of which one is a member. 

If the first great stage of the idea 
of the personality can be traced to 
the coming of the notion of con- 
science in ancient Egypt, the second 
stage surely comes in with the 
Athenian democracy with the idea 
of the flowering of personality in a 
free community. Christianity brings 
the next stage, with the idea that 
we all have an immortal soul and 
that the greatest thing in man is his 
spiritual potencies. 

I think the fourth element comes 
in with the Renaissance, which pro- 
duced all those marvelous people 
that you read about in Baur’s famous 
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book on the civilization of the 
Renaissance, which is really a ser- 
mon whose text is the importance 
of the free development of person- 
ality. 
I think the fifth element in the 
growth of what I call the recognition 
of personality in its validity comes 
in with Puritanism which produced 
those iron-souled men of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries 
who were determined to obey at all 
costs what they regarded as the voice 
of God within them. Esthetically 
and intellectually the Puritans were 
no doubt limited, but they struck a 
resounding blow for the freedom of 
the individual to be himself aind to 
follow his deepest intuitions. 

The sixth factor comes along in 
the eighteenth century, the so-called 
era of enlightenment and reason, 
which brought in and stressed the 
element of the free use of one’s 
mind. 

A final factor in the building up 
of this precious doctrine and theory 
of the importance of personal free- 
dom is the emergence in the nine- 
teenth century of the common man, 
the manual worker. There had been 
no doubt a recognition ever since 
the coming of Christianity that the 

f man was as valuable as the rich, 
but the idea did not get very much 
beyond a recognition of spiritual 
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equality. His recognition as an equal 
personality, with equal rights and, 
if he were given a better chance, 
equal capacities, comes in with the 
nineteenth century. 

I cannot express strongly enough 
my conviction regarding the impor- 
tance of personality and the utter 
necessity of safeguarding conditions 
of spiritual and political freedom in 
order that it may develop to its full 
stature. I consider personality as 
something which is essentially final, 
not a means to an end but an end 
in itself. It is one of the most pre- 
cious things that civilization has been 
able to create. I will go further and 
express my deep conviction that 
civilization can, to a great extent, be 
tested by the importance attached to 
the individual, his rights and spir- 
itual independence. In Lord Acton’s 
words:- ““The provision made in a 
state for the rights of minorities is 
the best test of the standard of civil- 
ization in that community.” 

Now let me say a few words about 
the other part of my title, the 
European anarchy. By European 
anarchy I mean the system which 
came into Europe about 400 years ago 
with the rise of the doctrine of un- 
fettered national sovereignty. There 
had been anarchy before. But when 
anarchy was at its worst, following 
the fall of the Roman Empire, there 
was always the counteracting ten- 
dency of the Church, with its com- 
mon traditions, common creed, com- 
mon ideals, over-riding national 


frontiers. There was this great idea 
in the Middle Ages of the respublica 
Christiana, the Christian community. 

I know very well that it had its 
limitations. But it did hold forth 
the idea that we all belong to one 
another, it did strive against the idea 
of what I can only call “atomism,” 
the idea that every sovereign state is 
complete by itself, determined by its 
own supposed needs and interests, 
without any obligation whatever to 
the wider community of mankind of 
which, after all, it is only part. 

But the old doctrine of our soli- 
darity, of our interdependence, of 
our membership in a common hu- 
man family, all that disappeared; 
and the last four centuries have been 
the story of the growth and extension 
of sovereign states, not even pretend- 
ing to recognize allegiance to man- 
kind as a whole or to anything above 
or outside themselves; not pretend- 
ing to recognize any allegiance to 
Christian ethics ; thinking exclusively 
in terms of what the French call 
raisons d’état, the interests of the 
state as interpreted by its rulers. 
That is the doctrine of anarchy. 

One of the most terrifying results 
of the World War has been the re- 
vival of personal dictatorships. The 
old dynastic dictatorships are dead; 
the War killed them. But their place 
was not taken by free institutions. 
To a great extent dynastic autocracy 
has been succeeded by the personal 
autocracy of the superman. 

The European anarchy leads 
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straight to this autocracy of the state. 
Fear is the child of the European 
anarchy. The greater the fear, the 
easier it is for the state to argue that 
the individual and his wishes, 
peculiarities, heresies, and all the 
minorities of the community, have 
got to suppress themselves in the 
higher interest of national strength 
and national safety. 

I have said again and again that 
the individual can only grow and 
can only be expected to grow to his 
full spiritual stature in conditions of 
freedom. I am one of those who take 
the view that every one of us is 
unique, utterly different from any- 
one else. To me that is the strongest 
argument against regimentation. The 
definition of liberty that I like best 
is this: “Liberty is power cut up into 
little bits.” The best chance for per- 
sonality to flower is when power is 
cut up into little bits; its worst 
chance is when power is concentrated 
in a single hand. 

Fight against the omnipotence of 
the state; fight against the theory 
and practice that one man is good 
enough, wise enough, strong enough 
to be the dictator of millions of his 
fellows. He is not. He shows it 
every time. 

I am well aware that every dictator 
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- G. P. Gooch is the well-known English historian. 
Taken from an address at the Seventh World Con- 
ference of the New Education Fellowship recently 
held in Cheltenham, England. Reported from 
Progressive Education, XIII (November, 1936), 
521-28, 


has a good deal to show for his re- 
gime. He can get things done. But 
remember the price! 

There are two great ideals of our 
community life that get beyond 
politics: authority on the one side, 
and self-realization on the other. 
The conflict is between those who 
trust the citizen and those who do 
not; those who believe in his ulti- 
mate rationality and sanity and those 
who do not. Just now the great de- 
mand over half Europe is for order. 
Taine, in a terrible phrase, once 
called man “‘a chained gorilla.” The 
dictators profess to believe that hu- 
man nature is not in any country, 
however educated and however nom- 
inally civilized, good enough for the 
community to run its own show. 
Away, then, they say, with the old 
doctrines of liberty of the individual. 
Let them all go. Let their place be 
taken by the doctrine of authority, 
of discipline, of leadership. 

But nations, like individuals, go 
through psychological phases. My 
own feeling is that just as the War 
bred a condition of disturbance out 
of which grew the demand for a 
strong hand at the helm, so that 
phase will gradually pass and the old- 
er instinct for self-expression and 
self-determination will reassert itself. 
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EDUCATION CAN DECREASE CRIME 


WALTER F. Gries 


In the Michigan Education Journal 


STATISTICS indicate that crime 
has been one of the most costly lia- 
bilities we carry in this country. The 
estimate of the crime bill for last 
year was somewhere between 12 and 
15 billions of dollars. During this 
same period the bill for education 
was in the neighborhood of three 
and a half billions of dollars. 

What would the result be if we 
could double the bill for education? 
I think we could almost guarantee 
that in ten years we would see not 
only a great decrease in the com- 
mission of crime, but also a consider- 
able saving of money for the tax- 
payer. 

Society to a large degree is respon- 
sible for existing conditions and 
fortunately society can do something 
about it. Crime is a form of conduct 
and it can be studied and its causes 
determined. There seems to be only 
one way to protect society from crime 
and that is to discover why an in- 
dividual commits a crime and then 
try to cure him of the impulses 
which induce him to commit the 
crime. This calls for remedial mea- 
sures of all sorts and kinds. All the 
sciences bearing on human conduct 
must be brought into play. Punish- 
ment is a very small part of the 
treatment. 

But only as we strive to improve 
the character of our social structure, 
our moral behavior, and our social 


attitude can we expect any perma- 
nent reduction in the number of anti- 
social individuals. 

Education, of course, is not a 
cure-all for crime, but it is one of 
the best-known measures which we 
know and which may be applied. If 
we were to apply intelligently the in- 
formation and machinery we already 
have, we could do much to prevent 
crime—and here truly an ounce of , 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

Without constant education and 
training for citizenship, no state can 
remain secure. Curbing crime has 
become nothing more than a question 
of saving ourselves. Common sense 
dictates that all people, no matter 
what their status in life may be, need 
all the education they possibly can 
get and use. No good reason can be 
given for neglecting anyone, no 
matter what his position in life may 
be. 

A comprehensive program for the 
prevention of crime should include 
the following: 

1. Early treatment of behavior 
problems. 

2. Assignment of trained workers 
to the areas from which most of the 
criminals come so that a program of 
directed recreation and social con- 
tact can be carried on. 

3. Extension of juvenile courts as 
individual agencies with a definite 
hook-up with the schools. 
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4. Extension of probation. agencies which are doing something 


5. Greater contact with wayward with them, 
juveniles so that they may be kept 6. More definite and constant con- 


under the supervision and control of _ tacts with homes. 


Walter F. Gries is Warden of the State House of 
Correction and Branch Prison, Marquette, Michigan, 
and former principal of the Ishpeming, Michigan, 
Junior High School. Reported from the Michigan 
Education Journal, XIV (November, 1936), 130. 


JHE number of teachers in the nation’s public and private 
schools has increased from 815,173 in 1920 to an approxi- 
mate 1,050,000 for the present year, a gain of 29 percent 
since 1920, according to the U. S. Office of Education. 
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SCHOLARSHIP AMONG AMERICAN TEACHERS 


An Editorial* 


Jue university professor in America 
is expected to become a productive 
scholar; not so the schoolmaster. All 
things considered, this is as it should 
be; for productive scholarship is a jeal- 
ous mistress, whose exacting demands 
can but rarely be met by the men and 
women who teach in our schools. The 
advancement of learning has become 
the task of a specialized group, highly 
selected and highly trained, working 
mainly with the vast accumulated re- 
sources of libraries and laboratories and 
museums which are not regularly acces- 
sible to the great body of teachers. The 
demand for original research has been 
pushed too far even among college 
teachers; it would be no service to 
learning to make a similar demand of 
teachers in the secondary schools, Nor 
would it benefit the young people with 
whom our teachers deal if their‘instruc- 
tors were forced into the writing of 
learned treatises, monographs, or re- 
ports. Intensive devotion to scholarship 
means, of necessity, a sacrifice of the 
time and energy which should rightly 
be devoted to individual boys and girls 
and the problems of their instruction. 
Yet scholarship ought to be raised 
among American teachers, raised to 
levels now attained only under unusual 
circumstances, raised with well-defined 


* This is the eighth in a series of editorials by members of the Editorial Advisory Board 


of the EDUCATION DIGEST. 


intent and with unrelenting insistence. 
Unless the teachers of America become, 
as a body, more competent as scholars, 
they cannot establish themselves as a 
profession, they must remain content 
with the comparatively low esteem in 
which their work is regarded by the 
public, and they cannot expect to be 
granted higher pay, a larger share in 
the direction of educational policy, or 
greater academic freedom. The price of 
the establishment of a profession of 
teaching is a level of scholarship among 
teachers which makes them competent 
critics of the uses of any subject in the 
schools, constructive agents in the adap- 
tation of their own subjects to educa- 
tional purposes. No amount of study 
in Education can of itself produce this 
critical and constructive power, although 
without sufficient study of Education 
it is not likely to develop without dan- 
gerous aberrations. What is needed is a 
cultural background and maturity broad 
enough and deep enough to let the 
study of Education bear fruit and 
scholarly specialization sufficiently ad- 
vanced to make the teacher continously 
an intelligent consumer and critic of the 
work of scholars in his own field — 
By Henry W. Holmes, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University. 
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